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SEPTEMBER 
VW E are drinking the wine of the ages 


From cups that are brimming over 
With the sweet of a honey unbought with money, 
Distilled from the heart of the clover 


Ihe flowers afringe on the way-side 
Are in raiment of purple and gold; 

To the rough-hewn edge of the old stone ledge 
The clinging brier-vines hold 


We are breaking life’s fine elixir 
In thé waft of the perfumed breeze, 
The sudden showers, the sunlit hours, 
The rustle of leaves on the trees 


The fathomless blue of the heaven 
The beauty and bloom of the day, 

Are making us young—they are waking the tongue 
Of the years that have passed away 


lis the radiant rare September, 
With the clusters ripe on the vine 
With scents that mingle in spicy tingle 
On the hill slope’s glimmering line 


And summer's a step behind us 
And autumn’s a thought before, 

And each fleet sweet day that we meet on the way 
Is an angel at the door, 


ON CRUELTY. 

T° conscientiously practise the cultivation of a virtue 

to which we are not born may be a healthful moral 
exercise, but it seems to belong to the closet rather than 
to drawing-room discussion; at least so we would decide 
in this day and generation, when the soul’s health is con- 
sidered almost as unfit a topic for polite conversation as 
‘our bodily ailments. A hundred years ago it was quite 
otherwise. There was a more individual and minute in- 
terest in the soul of a friend or neighbor, and methods of 
self-discipline and soul-dissection chosen by one member 
of a community were seriously considered by the other 
members, and the adoption of such means of grace was 
even urged by the inventor if he discovered his method 
to be particularly helpful 

hus we find Benjamin Franklin showing with zeal to 
a candid friend a set of charts of his own evil proclivities 
made after a plan conceived by himself 

This plan was contained in a small ruled book, in which 
he had printed twelve of the virtues that he believed he 
most lacked. Every night, before he slept, Mr. Franklin 
examined his soul by the chart’s aid, and beside the listed 
virtue he had offended during the day's temptations he 
placed an accusing black mark, something after the fash 
ion of present-day washing lists 

The friend objected that he found no record of pride, 
and in proof that it should stand there kindly informed 
Mr. Franklin that he knew him to be “ overbearing” and 
‘*rather insolent” in discussion 

This 80 smote upon the conscience of the self reformer 
that he at once added ‘‘ Humility” to bis list of absent 
virtues. and later confessed that he found no sin so hard 
to subdue as that same unsuspected pride; for in the end, 
after all his struggle, he found himself in some danger of 
becomiag proud of his very humility 

It is difficult to fancy such a conversation taking place 
to-day, or such a set of charts existing even for closet use 

This is a time of more general than individual reforms 
There are active societies for the prevention of all kinds 
of abuses.and humanitarian schemes flourish without num 
ber; but good as all this is in a general way, human nature 
remains the same human nature, and personal charts that 
would rouse individual souls to account for individual 
sins might prove us useful aids to virtue to-day as yes 
le rday 

To the kind friend who convicted Benjamin Franklin 
of secret sin doubtless the situation was enjoyable, both to 
him and to the accused, because in that period the dis 
covery of « hidden sin in one’s self or one’s neighbor par 
took of tite nature of a hunt, and not to find quarry where 
in the human nature of things it surely abounded was 
rather a disappointment than otherwise. To-day, as has 
been said, it is far otherwise, and a conviction of a neigh 
bor's sin rather inclines one to silent criticism than open 
speech. But when a sin ceases to belong to a neighbor 
merejy, and is the property of a whole community, then 
the tongue is freed, and so it is not very difficult to here 
tentatively suggest adding to the charts of all womankind 
who desire to be self reformers a certain sin least to be ex 
pected from that sex. And that sin is eruelty 

As a test case it woul! be interesting to collect the 
answers given by good and charitable women to this 
simple question 

*Do you ever remember hearing yourself say to a 
friend, ‘I will give you the address of my dressmaker 
[seamstress or milliner or whatever she may be], but I 
don’t want you to mention it to any one, for if you do we 
shall lose her, and she is « treasure, and very cheap.’ ” 

It is fairly safe to assert that there is no woman living 
who has not had these words suid to her, or—to her shame 
be it recorded—said them to some one else 

The sentence has a fatally familiar twang, and, to be 
honest, it is a sterling business sentiment. If you have 
discovered a treasure it is not good policy to advertise it 
to the greedy world, and if you are so foolish—in a busi- 
ness sense—as to do so, it is ten to one that the treasure 
will be lost to you, because she will of course follow her 
tusiness interests by increasing her custom, which will 
immediately, by laws of wade, raise her rates of charge. 
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All this you will have done by advertisement of your 
treasure’s merits. You alone are to blame that you have 
deliberately crowded yourself out of the comfort you en- 
joyed, and might still enjoy merely by keeping silent, and 
thus indirectly and delicately holding down a fellow-crea- 
ture, placing (it is to be hoped unthiukingly) a crue) foot 
upon the neck that is trying to rise. Cruel is not too 
strong a word to apply to the man or woman who delib- 
erately holds down another. The act may be of partial 
ignorance, but it is none the less inexcusable and selfish. 

The secret history of the business world would doubt- 
less reveal many a tragedy of struggling employés held 
in subordinate positions and kept in the background by 
selfish employers who do not wish to train a new man for 
the work which is being satisfactorily accomplished by 
an old worker. This is to be expected here and there in 
the line of business life, but we do not expect to find ex- 
actly the same order of cruelty exercised by women, whose 
delicate sense of humanity bas not been blunted by fric- 
tion with the wars of commerce and the give and take of 
battle, where each must necessarily be more or less for 
himself—though happily the less is the rule. 

Undoubtedly Benjamin Franklin was profoundly sur- 
prised to find that pride properly belonged on his black- 
list, and how deeply surprised in turn would many a good 
woman be to find cruelty belonging by every good right 
on her list of evil practices and cruelty, not of omission 
but of commission, pone the less deliberate that it chances 
to be unthinking! Strange to say, women who are pre- 
sumably of tender heart, and women who are active in so 
cieties for the protection of all other kinds of abuses, will 
in many ways sin personally against the working world 
which serves them. 

The sweating system lives on the feminine purchasers 
at the bargain counters. ‘Those cheap stores that employ 
child labor are kept what they are by an army of shoppers 
demanding prices im possible under other conditions. And 
yet, with Benjamin Fravklin ignorant of his sin of pride, 
it is more than certain that those same women, who in 
these various ways day by day and year by year cheapen 
labor and injure the laborer, would shrink from the 
thought of cruelty, and, unlike Benjamin Franklin, there 
would be outcries from them and protests of innocence at 
the mere suggestion that daily facts of living bear proof 
that unthinking cruelty should have a fixed place in many 
a good woman's list of constantly practised sins. 


CHARACTER AND NOISE. 

\ JE were sitting on the piazza of a little cottage 

perched high up on the mountain-side. From it 
we looked down over the tree-tops of our neighbors and 
the chimneys of their houses, Over them all and across 
the broad valley rose other mountains, lying in a wide 
circle about us. Where the circle broke we caught the 
shine of sunlit ranges stretching forty miles away, blue 
and white, like a rolling sea against a distant sky. 

** How it lifts aud refreshes one!” said a woman lately 
come among us. ‘* Having the vision carried so far is as 
if the soul had been led to make a pleasant journey. It 
comes back refreshed. 1 should like to live where nature 
in a grandeur such as this was always with me. It helps 
one to grow.” 

The afternoon shadows were falling, dropping here and 
there in wooded hollows of the hills, out of the way of the 
sunlight glorifying the heights above them. A black line, 
with one edge blurred, was slowly advancing over fields 
and forest below us, trailing a cool green darkness in its 
wake. Little Miss Rutgers, as is often the habit with her 
when in places that permit of informality, sat absorbed in 
some thought, her chin on her ‘hand, her elbow ou her 
knee. One foot rested on the chair before her. She 
watched for some time, without speaking, the creeping 
shadow -line. ‘It’s funny, isn’t it,” she said, at last, 
“how differently we all look at nature? It is always from 
the point of view of what it is doing for us or our inter- 
ests, not what it means in itself. The farmer looks to 
skies and clouds for signs of weather. And all the play 
of light and shade on those beautiful Alps means.nothing 
to the shepherd except what they may portend to his 
flocks or his other interests. Our desires make us egoists, 
and nature becomes to us a mere play of forces set in 
operation by some power for the benefit of our particular 
needs.” 

“You are not quite right,” said the first woman who 
had spoken. ‘* Nature is a book, and each of us reads in it 
just that which our eyes are opento see. The farmer and 
the shepherd may not be alive to the influences you or I 
might feel. Still, nature is for their education, as it is for 
the education of us all, if only in the way of weather 
signs,” she added, smiling at the younger woman 

“Then I think,” suid Miss Rutgers, ‘it ought to edu 
cate us to be still, Think how quietly, how silently, 
everything grows! But we grow with loud exclamation 
points at every stage of our progress, and are never satis 
fied until all the friends we kuow can be induced to ex- 
claim with us. Do you suppose,” she added, clasping her 
hands about her knee, and turning just her head toward 
us—‘‘do you suppose we will ever be developed beyond 
the stage when we love noise—love to make it and to hear 
it? Think of people’s voices and what they do with them! 
Think how they penetrate, how they find you out in any 
secret place, racking and torturing your nerves! A loud 
voice that finds its way uninvited into your room and dis 
turbs you is, to my mind, as much of an impertinence as 
any rude blustering into a house. And yet who of us 
have been taught to thiak so? The sounds of nature are 
all beautiful, for they never break a law of harmony. 
But I believe that the highest expression of pure animal 
selfishness can be found in a noisy voice. The really 
unselfish people—the self-forgetful—are never noisy in 
speech; their voices are never loud. Something in the 
lower self is still unduly assertive and out of key with 
harmony when they are.” 

Miss Rutgers was again looking toward the slowly 
creeping shadow-line ‘Some one told me yesterday,” 
she said, ** that a law had now been passed prohibiting the 
carrying of car rails through the streets of town unless 
they were wrapped in straw. They made the most mad- 
dening noise of all the maddening noises in New York.” 

Just at that moment there floated down to us from a 
cottage still higher mm the woods the strains of a violin 
played to the accompaniment ofa piano. As we listened, 
we recognized the “ Prize Song” from the Meistersinger. 
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None of us moved, even to raise a teacup to our lips, until 
the last of its strains had faded. 

“ That was something to lift the soul,” said Miss Rut- 
gers, after a moment, as she glanced rapidly toward the 
woman who had spoken first. ‘‘ Sound can do even more 
for us than sight; and that, I believe, is the reason why 
noise and discord offend us as they do. It is the revolt of 
the man’s whole inner nature crying out against the abuses 
of some divine force, aguinst the selfishness of those who 
for personal vanity, gratification, or private ends are will- 
ing to disturb the general harmonies.” 

**T should think she was a little out of tune with har- 
mony herself,” said a woman in the corner to the man 
next her. 

“No, not out of tune, but being tuned perhaps,” he 
laughed. ‘‘ But the girl is right, only she does not yet 
know how to prove it. To one with such eyes things are 
shown that the rest of women never see. Tell me who 
she is.” 

When we walked down the hill the new man was walk- 
ing with Miss Rutgers. The other woman a 





THE WAGNER FESTIVAL AT BAIREUTH — “ DIE 
WALKURE.” 


— is not much time for sight-seeing at Baireuth, 

but fortunately such points of interest as the town 
affords come to light unsought in wandering through the 
streets or on one’s way to and from different cafés—a 
slight morning repast being all that is served in lodgings, 
and luncheon proving the bait to tempt the majority of 
people out into the glare and heat at the most trying 
part of the day. 

Burgraf Friedrich II. of Nirnberg possessed himself 
of Baireuth in the thirteenth century, but no traces of his 
period are discoverable, and only one old church—a Gothic 
edifice, in which many of the margraves lie buried—dates 
back to the time of his successor, Friedrich IV. 

The Alte Schloss (old castle) and a neighboring church 
with octagonal towers are relics of seventeenth-century 
prosperity, while the Neue Schloss and a handsome opera 
house belong to the period of that especial Friedrich of 
whom and of whose court so graphic an account is given 
in the interesting mémoires of his wife, Friederike Sophic 
Wilhelmine. 

One corner of the old Schloss is at present put to a 
somewhat singular use, for it shelters decidedly the most 
popular café, the Café Sammet, and the one most fre- 
quented by the artists. Entering the palace at a door to 
the right—the building surrounds a square, with a monu- 
ment in the centre, and is of imposing appearance—one 
comes unexpectedly upon a billiard-room, with a small 
room adjoining, the walls of which are simply covered 
with photographs, and containing really valuable souve 
nirs of earlier festivals. In glancing over the collection 
one finds any number of familiar faces, aud it is amusing 
to look at what is written on each of the pictures. Photo 
graphs of Liszt, Wagner; of Materna, Sucher, Lehmann; 
of Anton Seidl; of Mott), Richter, and Levi taken together; 
of young Siegfried Mott] taken with Mottl, etc., etc.—a 
host of celebrated personages, including all of the con 
ductors and male and female singers identified with the 
festivals during the past twenty years. 

The café is a wooden structure, an annex of which gives 
on a garden filled also with innumerable tables. We first 
visited the place on Sunday, and the waitresses were effec 
tively gotten up in national peasant dresses, the pretty 
Bavarian colors adding greatly to the bright, cheerful look 
of the garden. Near us was a powerfully built young 
man with noticeably long light hair, whom we rightly 
guessed to be the Siegfried of the year (alternately with 
Herr Griining, who was a member of Mr. Damroschi's 
troupe last season), Herr Burgstallen. 

He played the part in bis own haif, our host informed 
us, was young, the son of a clock-maker, and had worked 
at that trade till the development of a fine voice and am 
bition made him seek his fortune as a singer. We looked 
curiously at his homely but mobile countenance, and criti- 
cally at his movements, which were graceful, and con- 
cluded he would *‘make up” well. 

Expressing disappointment that Madame Lehmann was 
not to appear in this * cyklus,” we inquired as to what 
was the general estimate of the Swedish soprano, Frau 
Gulbranson. Our informant was far too diplomatic to 
show preference. Madame Lelmann was a great artist, 
he confessed, a splendid vocalist, and a remarkable dra 
matic actress; still, Gulbranson was very fine too. 

‘** Is she handsome?” we asked in a breath. ‘* Will she 
look well as Briinnhilde?”’ ‘‘Superb!” And with a swift 
gesture of such curving and significant amplitude that of 
itself it was a startling revelation as to possible super 
abundance of form, he added, ** Kolossales Weib!” in a 
tone of ardent admiration. We retired, convulsed with 
laughter, and fully expecting to see a Briinnhilde the size 
of Mesdames Materna and Sucher rolled into one. 

The first act of Die Walkiire was well staged, and for 

the most part well done. The orchestra's storm was « 
verfect piece of work. Gerhilusen (who had been the 
Froh of the previous performance of the Rheingold) made 
an effective entrance, but spoiled the illusion by declaim- 
ing in tones far too hearty and vigorous to suggest Sieg- 
mund’s utter exhaustion and weakness. His actions, too, 
were at this point incompatible with a supposed effort 
to overcome great weakness. In the withdrawal of the 
sword from the tree be was graceful and picturesque, and 
good work may be credited to him on the whole. 

Frau Sucher’s Sieglinde is a famous and justly praised 
creation, and her activity a matter of astonishment when 
we realize her weight. it seems as if Frau Waguer’s iron- 
clad rules in the suppression of all modern under-garments 
might relax in favor of exceptional cases, for certainly 
Sucher needs all possible aid to compress and disguise 
her immense increase of flesh. Her enunciation was beau- 
tifully clear, and her poses and the simulation of palpita- 
ting fear in the scene of the flight extraordinarily artistic 
and true to nature, 
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The Briinnhilde proved to be, after all, a woman of aver- 
age size, tall and powerfully built, with fine carriage, and 
prepossessing if somewhat expressionless face. Her voice 
made a good impression in the Valkyrie calls (shall we ever 
forget Madame Lelhmann’s musical ones, said to be as clear 
and 1 as ever!), and in the scene with Wotan she dis- 
played a fine organ, somewhat lacking in flexibility, but 
of fine tonal quality. Frau Gulbranson is not gifted with 
strong emotional powers. She sings with intelligence and 
declaims with dignity, interpreting the réle from the wo- 
manly stand- point, and somewhat accenting this rather 
than the heroic side of the character. 

Madame Brema’s Fricka was again commented on as 
one of the best things she has done. Wotan in Herr Per- 
rou’s hands was open to criticism. The god’s wrath at 
his rebellious child’s interference was a very mild affair, 
and the touchingly beautiful farewell music in the last 
scene was delivered tamely. Perron’s voice is not suf- 
ficiently rich in color to overcome the defects in style— 
which are probably defects only felt in dramatic charac- 
ters—and a slight uncertainty as to pitch seems an added 
difficulty to his being considered a satisfactory artist. 

The Hunding of Herr Wachter was a promising effort. 
Wachter was born in Miilhausen, and is about twenty-five 
years old, havirtg sung with success in Dresden, where 
they predict fame for the young basso. He is a tall, 
powerful man, and is possessed of a good stage presence, 
the voice being also an effective one, a slight tremolo 
while forcing the lower notes being the only sign—a dan- 
gerous one, by the-bye, in a young singer—that the Wag- 
ner music taxes his voice somewhat severely 

The Walkyrien were Fraulein Meyers, Fraulein Weed, 
Frau Schumann -Heink, Friulein Neumeyer, Fraulein 
Reuss-Belce, Friiulein Résing, and Friiulein Fremstad. 
They sang their separate parts with a good deal of skill 
and with daring, and the difficult ensemble effects were 
exceedingly fine. The stirring Ride was most effectively 
given. Herr Mottl takes it a trifle more deliberately slow 
than do Herr Richter and our own Wagner conductor, 
Herr Seidl, but Richter’s remarkable way of prolonging 
his crescendo and diminuendo effects is quite his own. 

The scene in which Siegmund and Hunding meet to do 
battle was especially well arranged. Briinnhilde and Wo- 
tan were visible, their actions clearly demonstrated, and 
the idea of the plot made perfectly plain to those who were 
unfamiliar with it. Why such details are not copied by 
the managers of other opera-houses is incomprehensible, 
for the clumsy, shiftless manner of dealing with this 
crucial moment is usually only provocative of laughter 

The fire in the scenery of the last act was not well 
managed, the flames seeming much more like “ pin- 
wheels” and ‘‘sky-rockets” than mysterious bits of fire 
starting forth at Wotan’s command to Loge. 

I'he second representation was met with immense en- 
thusiasm by the audience. No recalls are made at Bai 
reuth. Applause at the close is prolonged, but the artists 
do not appear, and one leaves the theatre in a mood undis- 
turbed by the disillusioning procession of gods and god- 
desses, transformed to very human and evidently weary 
creatures, who, in spite of their smiles and bows, are in 
desperate need of a chance to free themselves from paint, 
powder, and stage trappings, and be off to rest. 
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‘= ARD, I think, is the place on the continent of Eu- 
rope that has been most invaded and taken posses- 
sion of by the bicycle, which is perhaps a rash statement 
to make, since I have not seen all the places on the conti- 
nent of Europ But the bicycle is not a thing of luxury 
at Dinard ti is simply an indispensable accessory of the 
toilette, or a part of one’s self. The Dinard girl puts on 
her bicycle costume in the morning when she gets up, and 
takes it off at night when she dresses for dinner. Aud the 
other evening one of the smartest of the Dinard girls 
stopped at the door for a minute after dinner, on her way 
to a concert at the New Club, dressed iu a black satin 
skirt, a pink silk bodice, and a black hat with feathers. 
When she got up to go, and the door opened, she calmly 
threw her skirt over one arm, got on to her wheel, and 
rode off. At the concert given a few days ago at the Eng- 
lish church all the girls came in bicycle costumes; and the 
bicycle teas, bicycle picnics, and bicycle excursions have 
seriously changed the character of the place. One doesn’t 
see the toilette that used to be inseparable from a fashion- 
able place of resort. Each girl possesses four or five 
gowns for the wheel. One will be perhaps a skirt and 
gaiters of écru linen or blue holland, with a pink blouse, 
belt of brown leather, and brown shoes. Another a very 
smart and elegant little costume of light cloth made with 
skirt, bolero, and gaiters alike, worn with a black belt with 
a Breton buckle of old silver or rococo-work, and a sailor 
hat trimmed with stiff black and white couteauz or quills. 
A third is a rough-and-ready gown of cheviot, Scotch 
tweed, or blue serge, for hard wear. A fourth may be en- 
tirely of white piqué made with a coat and skirt. But 
Dinard is absolutely the most independent place about 
dress I ever saw. One can get through the season per 
fectly comfortably with three pretty frocks—a smart blue 
serge, a piqué or white serge, and one light evening dress 
with two bodices for the Casino and functions. All this, 
of course, if one is not making part of a large house party 
or going in madly for society 

To go back to bicycling in Brittany: the roads in the 
north, Iam confidently persuaded, are the worst in France, 
which is not to speak too strongly against them, for all 
French roads are comparatively good. The department 
roads are excellent in Brittany, but one never seems to 
want to go anywhere on a department road, and the others 
have an inconsiderate way of going up and down steep 
hills, at the foot of which dash madly across unexpected 
country carts, and of concealing strange ruts and odd 
stones, to say nothing of tacks and pieces of small glass 
put down by the Breton smal] boy. However, the Tour. 
ing Club will change allthis. I think I have never written 
anything about this invaluable organization, to which 
every bicyclist I know belongs, and which I strongly ad- 
vise tourists to join before coming to France. Applicants 
are required to be introduced by two members. In case 
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of the applicant not knowing two members to serve as 
ecm he can furnish proof of his respectability by giv- 

references to any person in France who might be con- 
si ered a notability. Applications are made by filling out 
a printed form and sending it with a money order for six 
francs fifty centimes to the president, M. Ballif, 5 Rue Cog- 
Héron, Paris—five francs for admission, and one franc 
fifty centimes to receive the Annual of the club, postage 

aid. 

. In return you receive a —_ little badge with the 
monogram T. C. F. upon it, a card of identity, and a little 
brown book called Touring Club de France, which con- 
tuins such a formidable list of the advantages to which 
you have become heir by becoming a T. C. F. member, 
that I have never quite fathomed them yet. The custom- 
house regulations of every country on the Continent are 
given, for instance, and nearly everywhere tourists are 
allowed to enter free simply on presentation of their card 
of identity, upon which they are given the necessary pass- 
port. They find in their Annual the moneys and — 
and measures of all countries, the laws regulating bicycling 
in France, the hours of the tides, the times and seasons of 
all the bouts on all the rivers in France and all the boats 
going tO sea, and an organization of hotels, etc., honey- 
combing the entire country In each town is a delegate 

‘chosen from among the élite of society, and ready to re- 
ceive. guide, or protect the members of the association at 
need,” and everywhere are mécaniciens and postes de secours, 
while the services of a physician or advocate are furnished 
T. C. F. members free of charge. The English papers 
speak of the French organization as extremely complete 
and satisfactory. The club, which was founded in 1890, 
has now 46,000 members. 

In all the sea-side places in France too far from Paris 
to let little shopkeepers run down by cheap excursion 
trains to spend Sunday, people who depend on the season 
complain bitterly of the effects of the bicycle. Everybody 
tours, now, they say, and all the resorts feel the effect of 
it. Some of our friends have just come back enthusiastic 
over a tour in lower Brittany to the Pardon of Sainte- Anne 
d’Auray going on to Quimper, Pont-Aven, and around by 
Brest, about five hundred kilometres, or two hundred and 
sixty miles, in all. They bought third-class tickets by rail, 
on which they sent the necessary luggage on from point 
to point. English tourists come over by boat from South- 
ampton to St.-Malo, which costs about thirteen dollars, 
return fare, including railway journey to London, and 
often go on by boat on the river Rance towards Dinan as 
far as the Ecluse, getting over a tiresome stretch of bills, 
and beginning a tour there. 

Why do so many Britons live in Brittany? people often 
ask me. Why do English and Americans live all the year 
round in St.-Malo, St.-Servan, Paramé, or Dinard? ‘The 
odds are that they have gone there either to economize or 
because they would have had to go as far as the Riviera 
to get anywhere else so soft a climate, or as far as Italy to 
get so much foreign color. These are still to be found 
about St.-Malo, and, indeed, fringing the coast all along, 
quaint old Brittany manoirs, with trellised walls loaded 
on the southern side with peaches and apricots and 
bunches of grapes, while the garden paths are bordered 
with currant and gooseberry bushes and apple and pear 
trees. Sunflowers grow ten feet high. and Japanese 
anemones, poppies, irises, China asters, and daisies fill the 
flower-beds, while the house itself is hidden in a labyrinth 
of leaves and purple wistaria blossoms. Inside there are 
polished carpetless floors, walls three feet thick, and great 
chestnut-wood armoires,in which people keep their house- 
linen. In Dinard, however, the foreigners live for the 
most part in the modern villas that remind one so much 
of certain parts of England, which rent from four hun- 
dred dollars a year upward, You can furnish compara- 
tively cheaply here by buying the rococo furniture of the 
country, which, when stained dark brown, makes a delight- 
ful background for the bright yellows and greens of the 
Quimper pottery. The sea bathing is perfect here always, 
and lasts till the end of October. The plage is just begin- 
ning to be gay and amusing, and the odd part of a French 
shore is that the tide goes out for a mile or more, leaving 
a wide extent of shining sand, which,in the early mornings, 
is turned into a manége for bicycle lessons. 

KATHARINE De Forest. 











AFASHIONSEES 


AUTUMN FABRICS. 


¢ September the shops are full of the new goods 
which are to be worn through the autumn and winter, 
and this year there seem to be quite as many novel fabrics 
to choose from as there have ever been. It is questioned 
by many women whether it is advisable to make the pur- 
chases for winter gowns as early as this time of the year, 
for from now on there are continually new patterns and 
designs being put on the market. On the other hand, 
there is no question but in these unsettled times there are 
not so many yards of any one material put on the market 

us a few years ago, and the first shoppers on the scene nat- 

urally have the best choice. However, this year, judging 
from the quantity displayed, every woman in the United 
States will be able to select a gown that accords with her 
taste. 





CHEVIOTS AND MIXED GOODS. 


Out-door sports demand materials that will wear well 
and stand hard usage, consequently a great line, as the 
dealers express it, of such goods are seen; serges, chevi- 
ots, vicufia cloths, and Scotch plaid, as well as the checks 
—these last by no means new—are exhibited in great pro- 
fusion. The Scotch plaids for street wear are almost too 
pronounced to be a sensible investment, unless a woman 
has money enough to have several chic gowns. For golf 
they are going to be very much worn, and the dark blue 
and green with the intersecting stripe of red are particu- 
larly smart with the red golf-jackets which are so becom- 
ing and effective. The rough double-faced Scotch mix- 
tures for both golf and bicycling are still fashionable. A 
warm brown is the favorite color, and all these goods are 
double - faced; for instance, one that has an outside of 
brown will have a brown check or plaid on the inside. 
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In golf-capes these materials have been in fashion for 
some time. 

Vicufia cloth and camel’s-hair serge are most attractive. 
The vicufia has the long hairs over it, and this comes in 
clear greens aud blues, yellow and brown, black and blue, 
and so on indefinitely through the whole gamut of color- 
ing, but have all the silky effect and the long hairs. The 
black goods with this finish are very handsome, and made 
up in coat and skirt—for we ure vot to be deprived of that 
sensible style this winter—will be among the first gowns 
seen. Even quite young girls are to wear black, but lined 
throughout with bright red silk, so that any appearance of 
a gown suitable for middle-aged women will be lacking. 
In black goods the variety is simply overwhelming and 
very beautiful. ‘There isa new material called soleil cloth 
which has a sheen on it like satin. It is a sort of light 
ladies’ cloth, and is particularly adapted to braiding, which 
will be much the rage. It comes double width, and is not 
very heavy. When matelassé, armure, and brocaded silks 
are in fashion there are always wool goods which closely 
resemble them in effect, and this season the cloths which 
look like these silks are very handsome. The figures are 
not too set to make them conspicuous, although, of course, 
there are some patterns for those who prefer the set fig- 
ures. But the latter are not among the very new ones, and 
will not be largely used. The satin effect is noticeable 
among the new black goods — that is, a satin figure or 
pattern which stands out in bold relief. There is a great 
diversity as to weight. in the fabrics, and as to quality and 
price; and even in the cheap goods there is a wonderfully 
good finish, and they are apparently well woven also 

Domestic manufacturers have made great strides this 
last year in the woollen goods they have designed. The 
designers are not all Americans, but the goods are woven 
on this side of the water, and it is a great question if ever 
before anything half so good has been produced. Cer 
tainly not to the shopper's point of view, and it remains 
only to be seen whether the sume wear will be given by 
them. There are some mixed checks in domestic goods 
which are exceedingly effective, and much more black is 
used among the colorings and very much less of the crude 
yellow which was so objectionable. Brown and green are 
combined effectively in these checks, and there are some 
bouclé effects of black and tan that will make up into cx- 
ceedingly effective gowns. A crépon weave is also shown 
with a mixed coloring, aud there are some vicufia cloths 
among the American goods which show a most artistic 
combination of colors, blue and green of the dull shades 
being especially noticeable. For children’s dresses there 
are among these many pretty patterns of nice light weight. 


BROADCLOTH OR LADIES’ CLOTH. 


Broadcloth or ladies’ cloth is always in fashion when 
braiding is revived, and, as has been already stated, braid- 
ing is very largely to be used. Even on velvet and cam 
el’s-hair serges there are rows of braiding, wbile the smooth 
cloths are fairly covered with it. From $1 50 upwards 
ladies’ cloth can be bought, which is wide, and if well 
sponged, is a most satisfactory material; but in buying 
any of these smooth cloths it is well not to choose too 
heavy a weight, particularly if the skirt is to be braided; 
weight does not mean wartmth in cloth or woollen mate- 
rials, and that we have only learned, many of us, through 
hard experience. In coats and tight-fitting waists the 
smooth cloths are more becoming than the rough ones, 
for they seem to fit the figure better, probably on account 
of being more closely woven. But this year it is not safe 
to say arbitrarily that either one is the only possible ma 
terial. All the different shades of blue, brown, green, and 
gray, besides black, are fashionable, but black leads all iu 
the smooth cloths. In the mixed cloths there is a pep- 
per-and-salt combination which is immensely fashionable, 
but not becoming to everybody, as it really has a gray 
shade which needs a pink and white complexion to bear 
well. This last material for hard wear is simply unsur 
passable, and is being used by a great many women for 
both bicycling and shopping, made in one jacket-wuist 
with two skirts, one short and one loug—really two 
gowns out of one. 

NOVELTY GOODS, 


Under the head of novelty goods all sorts and descrip 
tions of fabrics are put upon the market, spring and fall, 
but the wild vagaries of design which are seen are not to 
be rashly indulged in, although very attractive in appear 
ance. A brown and black check in a bouclé design looks 
well made up with a jacket-waist and plain skirt trimmed 
with nine rows of soutache braid, and a double cape of the 
same material lined with changeable brown and black silk 
will be of service to the gown until the very depth of win 
ter. Among novelty goods are shown the new weaves 
of serge, and in the dark blues and greens this season the 
serges are particularly attractive. One favorite design has 
a thick heavy twill that gives the appearance of black 
and blue lines, which, made up with black satin trimmings 
and jet buttons, will be very satisfactory. Almost all the 
novelty goods are somewhat elaborate in effect, and can be 
made up for church and reception wear during the winter; 
in dull red and black is one design which the dressmakers 
already have orders for, while in green with a white pat- 
tern or black is a material that is bound to be very much 
worn. 

MOURNING GOODS, 


Mourning goods are shown in greater variety than 
usual, and Henrietta cloth has arrived at a beauty of 
texture and finish that has rarely if ever before been seen. 
Eudora, cloth it is called; and while it has all the quali 
ties of the Henrietta, and as such is the correct mourning 
goods, it is very much handsomer; besides, is no more ex 
pensive, and comes in two or three qualities. Woollen 
crape is made in a weave that resembles marvellously the 
crape used in veils. It is of light weight and yet warm, 
has a dull finish, and a very effective appearance. There 
are also some patterns of the once idolized crépon. In 
mohair and wool these crépons possess the good qualities 
of the material which lasted so long in favor. Some of 
them have a raised design, and as such can be worn by 
people who are not in mourning, although they are shown 
among the mourning goods. Crape for veils and trim- 
ming is beautiful in the extreme; and since it is said that 
the chemists have pronounced that there are no more in- 
jurious qualities in a crape veil than in the heavy nuns’ 
veiling or silk when worn over the face, it will be more 
fashionable; for in mourning there is certainly nothing 
that compares in beauty with crape. 








CALLING AND RECEPTION TOILETTES. 


FWVUE black grenadine gown illustrated is mounted over 
| shot green silk. The transparent skirt flows free of 
the silk foundation, and is trimmed for two-thirds of its 
depth with many rows of narrow thread-lace insertion, 
each edged with a tiny lace frill. The grenadine is mount 
ed full on the waist. A narrow vest with horizontal in 
sértions is in the front, and the sleeves are close, with in 
sertions up to the top, where a short shirred puff is mounted, 
The girdle is of black satin, narrow at the back and wider 
and slightly pointed at the front, where it is trimmed with 
two rosette bows with fancy buckles 

A brown cloth costume made with a close-fitting Eton 
jacket bodice is trimmed with narrow black braid. The 
braid is put in one scalloped row around the bottom of the 
skirt, and bands the scalloped fronts of the jacket, which 
open on a yellow mousseline de soie vest The sleeves 
are of leg-of-mutton shape, but of very moderate size, an¢é 
are topped by scalloped epaulettes edged with braid, 
and trimmed to outline a cuff at the wrist. The English 
walking hat of light beige-colored felt is trimmed with a 
double band and two rosettes of narrow brown velvet rib- 
bon, with long cock’s plumes added on the left side 

An *taborate reception toilette is of mauve broché satin, 
made in princesse style, the front opening on an inner 
front of piain mauve satin The top of this front is cov 
ered with lace to the bust, and at the foot it is trimmed 
with a lace flounce headed by two lace ruches, A mauve 
chiffon fichu edged with lace is draped about the shoulders, 
and connected on the front by a handsome bead passe 
mepterie clasp With long fringe 


SERVANT-TEACHING 
M' CH has been said, written, and published about 


cooking -schools for servants, or of teaching them 
their trade in public and private classes. Excellent all 
such instruction Ils, improving to the maid, for the great 
advantage of the mistress and the best harmony of the 
household 










































HARPER’S BAZAR 


But those who are en- 
thusiastic on the subject 
overlook one essential point, 
at least as applied to the fe- 
male servants of this coun- 
try. The average house- 
hold servant rarely if ever 
expects to remain in ser- 
vice all her life. She looks 
forward to release by mar- 
riage, by saving enough to 
get back to the ‘‘old coun- 
try,” or enough to retire to 
a few rooms as a home of 
herown. In the mean time 
she does not care to learn 
to do what she can get 
along without doing. 

This same charge is often 
made against women of a 
much higher order of intel 
ligence, aS seamstresses, 
shop-girls, even type-writ- 
ers and women clerks. 
Here it is still unfortu 
nately true in many cases. 
The * spirit of the age” is 
not yet strong enough to 
teach these women invari 
ably to look upon their 
wage-earning work as a 
permanent duty, to which 
they must devote all their 
powers, that they may per- 
fect themselves therein as 
for a life work 

Now if this is true of wo 
men of some brains, and of 
better and greater abilities 
than ordinary domestic ser- 
vauts, how much more is it 
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true of the servants themselves? It is certainly true of 
the great mass of our foreign-born handmuidens, although 
it may not be so in isolated cases, where a better-class wo- 
man, for some special reason, has adopted house-work as a 
business. These women are in our kitchens. Scarce one 
of them expects to stay there. The secret soul of each is 
watching for the chance to “ better herself” in the way 
she considers ‘‘ bettering.” And this solemn fact, as nat- 
ural as all progress, is at the bottom of the dissatisfaction 
of our domestic service, and is also the obstacle to its im- 
provement 

And women of this class are not only indifferent to fur 
ther initiation into the mysterics of a service they regard 
as ephemeral, desiring to know no more than is absolutely 
required to earn them the average or best wages paid for 
their work (even this difference being determined by the 
amount of their intelligence). They are secretly opposed 
to such teaching as being difficult to acquire, of more 
uivantage to their employers than to themselves, and 
likely to result in a higher standard of service, and con- 
sequently of more complicated and troublesome work to 
the servant, 

This may be readily verified by any one who has been 
in the confidence of such women, and who understands 
somewhat the order of their minds. Here is 
one instance, which may be called “ extreme,” 
but many others could be given in the same 
line. 

A fairly good woman cook, somewhat given 
to *‘ confidences,” one day told her mistress, 
with great minuteness, about some ‘‘ com- 
rade” who had lately gone to a new situation, 

“And the lady asked Mary yesterday, 
ma'am, could she make such-and-such a pud- 
ding,” the narrator went on, ‘‘and Mary said 
‘no, she couldn't.’” 

** But she can!” exclaimed the mistress, rath- 
er horrified. ‘‘ Mary is a very good cook.” 

*Oh yes, ma’am!’—complacently, and with 
a smile at the mistress’s obtuseness-—‘‘ so she is. 
Mary’s a very good cook. But if she told the 
lady she knew how, the lady’d always expect 
her to makeit! That's all right,ma’am! The 
lady said, ‘ Never mind, Mary; I'll do it my- 
self!’ Mary’s a smart girl, ma’am.” 

‘**Servant-teaching” is excellent in theory, 
and perhaps thoroughly practical in some 
countries. But the stubborn facts governing 
the servants’ “point of view” are not suffi- 
ciently taken into account by those advocating 
** servant-teaching” as a cure for so many of our 
domestic deficiencies. Ifthe only teaching the 
servant cordially accepts is how easiest and 
soonest to escape service—what then? Teach- 
ing becomes a difficult matter to the mistress, 
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“‘Il WON'T GO AWAY,’ SHE SAID; ‘I OUGHT NOT TO HAVE THOUGHT OF GOING. 
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XVI. 

8 his voice rang out in the stillness of the upland 
meadows Lucy caught her breath and seemed to 
tremble a little. She did not speak, however, and Dillon, 
in a broken way, exclaimed: “ He was right—poor old 
man! My unele was right. He felt sure that you would 
cast me off if you were told everything. But I said I be- 
lieved you were too gentle and kind to strike down the 
wretched hand that appealed to you for life. Yet it’s 
happened. You've done this, Lucy—you, whom I have 
loved better than my own soul; and you have done it at 
the first breath of accusal, without giving me any poor 
chance of justification. I’m not complaining, though it’s 
hard to be left to perish at the very gate of—of—heaven. 
I only want to tell you, Lucy, that 1 didn’t deceive you 
through cowardice or meanness exactly. If I withheld 
the particular instance which I suppose they have brought 
before you—whoever they are—it was because I felt it 
would be wrong to make you share my unending punish- 
ment. That was what kept me silent—nothing but that. 
God knows I believed that, since you had been so gener- 
ous in forgiving the general evil, you would not be merci 
less to a specific sin. For I didn’t deny, did I, that my 
life had been all wrong? That I had loved to wander and 
had not refrained my feet? Didn’t I even say that I had 
come to feel as if my moral nature must be defective, 
somehow? Wasn't I altogether hopeless until I met you, 
Lucy, and was renewed—saved, I thought? O God, the 
misery of the change! Now—” He paused, and as the 
memory of some words, solemn and impressive in their 
Old Testament simplicity, floated upon him, he added: 
** Now thorns have come up in the palace that I builded; 
nettles and brambles have sprung on the threshold where 
in dreams I saw your dear foot pass. It is become a hab- 
itation for dragons, a court for owls.” He was shaken 
with tears. ‘‘Say something!” he implored her. ‘Oh, 

Lucy, say something to me!” 

**T don’t know what to say,” faltered Lucy, distressed 
at the sight of his emotion. ‘‘ When I heard what you 
had done I felt ashamed and dishonored. I—but I don’t 
want to talk about it. I can’t! I hoped I might never see 
you again, because I hoped to be spared this—the pain of 
telling you that I feel as if it would be degrading, debas- 
ing, to continue to love a man who has been guilty of 
despicable actions, I hate to use such a word, but I want 
to be plain.” 

Dillon staggered back, saying, ‘‘ Plain!—that is plain 
enough, certainly—‘despicable!’” A breath of anger 
touched him like a flame, and for the instant he felt him- 
self the victim of some cruel defamation. ‘‘So you de- 
spise me? Your love was only a flower of spring—to 
fall in the first wind; not deep, noble, loyal, as I thought 
it. When it came to the test you thought not of me, but 
of yourself—not of my salvation, but of your own detri- 
ment. So long as you were safely housed, what did it 
matter if the storm whirled me away?” 

* Begun in Harrer’s Bazan No, 27, Vol. XXIX. 
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Lucy's eyes fell and her brows twitched. ‘‘ You will 
have to think me selfish, I suppose,” she said. ‘‘ But I 
feel that no woman can love what is unworthy of love 
without despoiling her own nature. When respect ends, 
esteem must end, or else we profane what is the best in 
us.” Her tone was clear, and she spoke with a sort of 
painful effort, as if she were aware of dealing with unac- 
customed thoughts. i 

Dillon had cast himself upon the coarse grass. ‘‘‘ Love 
is not love,’” he said, with a bitter accent, *‘ ‘ which alters 
when it alteration finds.’” 

‘*If it doesn’t,” she rejoined—‘‘if it doesn’t change 
when it finds a moral change in its object, then it must be 
founded in the very dregs of life.” 

**Abh,a moral change! In me the change was for the 
better, Lucy. This thing they have told you about, it be- 
longs to the long ago. You're judging me on a kind of 
ex post facto ground, you see. Not what I am concerns 
you, but what Iwas. Mayn’t a man leave his error, then? 
1s the hand of the Lord shortened?” 

Lucy’s face contracted. ‘‘I told you I couldn’t diseuss 
this,” she said, taking a step forward as if to pass him 
and end the matter. With her movement Dillon’s hopes 
failed and his confidence gave way; dropping his head 
upon the grass, he said, in a stifled fashion: 

‘*Whatever you do, Lucy, [know is right. Forgive me 
for—for casting this shadow into your life, dearest. You 
are right to hold aloof from me. Iam a.poor devil! A trou- 
bled sea whose waters cast up mire and dirt! A miser- 
able vessel moulded with a flaw in the stuff! Good-by! 
Leave me to my fate. And don’t remember that I was so 
—unmanly—as to cry like a child—at the last sight of 
you. I would like to thank you—if I could—for all you 
have been to me—a refuge from the storm, a shadow from 
the heat. Good-by—good-by—” 

Lucy stood looking back at him as he lay there upon 
the ground in these extremes of anguish. While he strove 
to make a stand against her judgments she had felt her 
firmness impregnable. Neither his defences nor his ac- 
cusals had affected the principle which actuated her. 
But now that he had entirely given up the struggle, had 
surrendered every point, and lay crushed, unpanoplied, 
weaponless, and wounded at her feet, an unspeakable pain 
and pity rushed over her. 

No doubt he had been without excuse; but he had 
trusted and loved her; and through her heart a sudden 
throb, almost material in its significance, beat sharp and 
strong. His silence was eloquent of a helplessness which 
drew her as by powerful hands. His weakness was a 
plea, his tears persuasive rhetoric, his sobs convincing 
logic. 

Had he not made sackcloth his garment, ashes his bed? 
Having wandered from the way, had he not found it 
again? Was he not safe thenceforth from all adventuring 
in dark outer paths? She thought of his assertion of 
some temperamental flaw in himself. If, indeed, through 
an inherent weakness he was more liable than others to 
mistake, would she be blameless in leaving him to this 
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slackness of will, which made him feel defenceless with- 
out her? 

Dillon’s errors had not, in her first obscure perception 
of them, belittled him in Lucy’s mind; on the contrary, 
he had loomed larger for the hints of cloud and tempest 
which enveloped him. Now as the poverty of his char- 
acter became clear to her, as he revealed himself to her in 
an aspect no longer aggrandized by an atmosphere of 
deeds which, however dubious, had yet a certain sugges- 
tion of manly force and dash and enterprise, she asked her- 
self if womanhood might not find in upholding him a holier 
office than lay in any merely safe and happy wifehood. 

To save; to redeem; the example which God himself, 
filled with pity for our lost condition, had set before the 
world, draining to this end the sacrificial cup, walking 
with the poor and sinful and outcast, dying on the tree. 
Lucy’s heart rose in an almost intolerable wave of feel- 
ing. Pity and love and religious emotion mingled in her, 
and with them was a little flavor of personal power, a 
faint, uplifting, entrancing breath of something which be- 
longs to the spirit of sacrifice. 

A strong exaltation seized her. There seemed an un- 
earthly glory in the sunset on the cliffs. White, luminous 
faces shone in the clouds. Asphodels unfolded their 
dewless buds along the shadow-flecked upland, and the 
rushing wings of a swift, victorious host sounded wild 
and high in the freshening wind of evening. While in 
the east, where the afterglow reflected its length of living 
light, walls of jasper seemed to mass themselves about a 
city having no need of the sun, neither of the moon, to 
shine upon it by day or night. Then in a breath the 
visionary moment lapsed, and there was in sight only the 
brushy uplands, the marshy pool, the grazing cattle, and, 
outstretched on the rough sward, Dillon’s prone, despair- 
ing figure. 

Lucy drew herself step by step across the little space 
between them, and as she spoke he uncovered his face 
and looked up, showing a seamed, flushed forehead, and 
reddened, swollen eyes. ‘I won't go away,” she said; 
‘**T ought not to have thought of going. I see that—that 
I was wrong.” 

At this Dillon cried out: ‘‘ Lucy! you are in earnest? 
You mean this—you—” He marvelled at the fervid 
brightness of her eyes. ‘‘ You mean that you are not go- 
ing to leave me to perish? That you are going to stay—” 

‘* Always! always!” she interrupted, in a voice that 
sounded faint and tired. 

XVIL. 

One day, not long after, Dunbar, happening to meet 
Dr. Taliaferro in astraggling byway of the town, stopped, 
and, after a word or two upon general topics, said, abrupt- 
ly! ‘‘ Well, I looked up that matter you mentioned last 
week. It’sso. Jonas gave me the details. I demanded 
‘em. He hated to doit. I've set the Major straight con- 
cerning our young friend, He was cut up—greatly cut 
up—the Major was. Said that Dillon had come and gone 
like a member of the family, and, indeed, had well- 








grounded hopes of becoming one 
things bad got as far as that. Dillon's probably got a 
very definite back-set by this time. Major Morrow's 
indignation is quiet, but effective. What bothers me is to 
understand Dillon’s composure in these trying circum- 
stances, He's at his desk daily, quiet and smiling as ever. 
Ile must have a very superior kind of nerve; or perhaps 
this sharp deal he’s made in walnut wood sustains him— 
the calm triamph of a modest pride, you know, Rather 
keen of him, wasn’t it, to get his fingers on that tract? 
Hadn't you heard? Yes, Conner's sister has considerate- 
ly withdrawn to a better world, I believe. 1t must be all 
right and a square deal, or Mrs. McBeath would never 
have set her mark toa pauper She's honest as the day 
and sharp asta tack, except for her fits of melancholy. 
McBeath’'s superintending the felling, 1 understand. Dil- 
lon sent out a force of men and ox-teams yesterday. Of 
course we'll get the logs—mighty glad to get them; but I 
can't just make out why McBeath didn't deal with us 
directly. Dillon must have charmed away what little 
sense the poor fellow originally had.” 

‘McBeath has bought the lot next to Mr. McVeigh’'s,” 
said Taliaferro; *‘ the restrictions on the timber have been 
removed very opportunely for him.” 

A fool's luck,” remarked Dunbar, as they parted 

Taliaferro went on his way, knitting his brows over 
Dunbar’s remarks. It seemed to him, as it had seemed to 
Dunbar, a peculiar thing that Dillon should appear quite 
unmoved at the disastrous turn of his affairs. The doc 
tor studied upon the matter, and came finally to the con- 
clusion that this serenity was altogether factitious, a mere 
mask into which Dillon's pride forced him 

Not long afterwards the time of the county fair came 
round, and, on the day of the opening, Streamlet, with a 
commendable persuasion of the duty of upholding State 
institutions, forsook all its usual business in order to at- 
tend the yeurly festival. The fair was held at Somerset, 
and the morning train entirely failed to accommodate the 
throngs which, from an early hour, had filled the station 
platforms not only of Streamlet, but of numbers of little 
hamlets below. The coaches were filled to the last ex 
tremity of the hand-rails; men surged over the steps with 
a recklessness perhaps born of long familiarity with wet 
boom -sticks, and as they clung they tossed consolatory 
jests at those who had been unable to secure even this 
precarious privilege 

Taliaferro had secured a foothold among the more for- 
tunate, but as the train took the swagging curve he asked 
himself why he had felt even a momentary satisfaction in 
ittaining this advantage Certainly he felt nothing of 
the holiday spirit which enlivened his neighbors, and an 
intelligent curiosity was hardly possible to one who had 
assisted at so many exhibits of vegetables and patch-work 
and eattle. The young man, without settling upon any 
responsible motive for his presence in the cheerful mul- 
titude, alighted with it, and elbowed his way to the "buses 
and wagous drawn up behind the long depot 

An air of bustting activity hung upon the large town 
Clouds of dust from the numerous vehicles directed to 
the outlying fair-grounds cast the climbing, stony road in 
n haze of yellow, which blurred the clay-banks on either 
side, and gave a dim, Hlusery effect to those who were 
afoot in the lower walk. Off in the distance knobs and 
knolls, reddening with fall, showed sometimes a relatively 
solid group of houses, but oftener merely the trim out 
lines of an isolated dwelling or so, which seemed to re- 
gard with a suspicious and watchful air the encroach- 
ments of progress on its exclusive position. The town 
lay in a haphazard sort of fashion among these jagged 
little hills. Its site was one which seemed to offer con- 
siderable resistance to human effort, but a spirit of deter- 
mined enterprise had apparently arisen in proportion to 
the necessity for it, with the result of giving the place a 
distinctively Western air. The traditional languor of the 
South, except so far as some suggestion of it lay in a log 
cabin or two, quietly going to pieces here and there 
among the modern structures, was only inferential. The 
thronged public square and ominous-looking iron arches 
of the new court-house, hurrying carryalls, and rows of 
shops with wares spread here and there outside the doors 

these, with the nomadic intimations of a photographer's 
tent lifting its white peak hard by the door of one of the 
hotels, brought up some city in the shadow of the Rockies, 
sprung to sudden and vigorous life from the nucleus of 
a mining camp. 

The number of negroes in the busy streets was not 
without consequence in recalling the mind to Somerset's 
actual situation. Many of the youth of this cheerful race 
held positions of advantage on the top rails of the meadow 
fences overlooking the fair- grounds; from the grand 
stand they had the look of a flock of crows chattering and 
fluttering upon the verge of a newly harvested field. 

The hamlets round about had given liberally tothe throng 
within the enclosure. A mingling of farmers, lumber- 
menu, and villagers everywhere blocked the way, segregated 
usually from the townsfolk themselves, and distinguish- 
able generally by soft hats, plum-colored coats, and striped 
trousers, A rainbow effect of coloring pervaded the attire 
of the younger women from the hilly regions outlying. 
‘Those who were in years wore black of many tones and 
textures. When the stuff was wool it seemed always to 
adapt its folds in square creases, revealing the shape and 
size of the chest in which from year to year it had been 
frugally laid by. 

Children were everywhere underfoot. Crowds of 
half-grown boys straggled along the tiers of the grand 
stand, scattering pop-corn, and tracking the overflow of 
the water-barrels after them in distinct five-toed foot- 
prints. A continual outpour of music came from the 
brass band beside the race-track, an oblate half-mile ex 
panse, smooth and dry, and spending a faint sulphurous 
breath in the breeze. Here a blanketed, booted horse was 
exercising, and unwilling Durham cattle, deterred by the 
music, were being dragged about for the judges’ inspec 
tion. One splendid bull, of a mahogany richness of hue, 
curled and creased of neck as the Assyrian sculptures of 
his race, butted an indignant blue-ribboned horn at the 
boy in charge of him, thereby occasioning alarmed little 
shrieks from the women who were looking on. 

A man with a conspicuous lavender badge rode close 
to the stand guard, issuing imperative orders to some one 
inside. Beyond him, half-way up the rough steps, an old 
negro limped along at a stiff, consequential gait, accounted 
for in the great tufts of blue ond red ribbon fluttering 
from his ragged bosom. 


Yes, I'm sorry to say 


_of this matter—only a provisional one. 
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Taliaferto and Dunbar had met at the gate. The 
stood now at the edge of the track, tt the multl- 
tude in the stand, and commenting upon the largeness of 
the attendance. 

“Every one seems to be here,” said Dunbar, in the 
gratified tone of a man who has financial as well as social 
and patriotic reasons for his complacency. And as he 
spoke he scowled, and looked long and fixedly in a cer- 
tain direction. ‘‘ Nat,” he said, ‘‘maybe I don't see as 
well as I used to—maybe not. But it seems to me that 
Miss Morrow and Dillon are sitting amicably together in 
the upper range of seats. After what has happened-— 
Bosh! [—this sunshine has made my eyes—I—eh? How 
does it look to you, Nat, eh?” 

Taliaferro’s light, clear glance had narrowed, and his 
lips set themselves rigidly. It was not likely that he 
should mistake any one else for Lucy. There against the 
strip of sky below the roof she sat, smiling in the soft, 
absent way he knew so well, with her light hair loose 
about her serene brows, and a shimmer of delicate green 
in the broad sleeves which flared airily against the rough 
back of the high seat. There she sat smiling, while be- 
side her, engrossed and unconscious of any thought of 
observation, Dillon leaned forward, talking steadily. 

There could be little doubt that a complete sympathy 
united them. No shade of doubt or displeasure or delib- 
eration touched either face. If there had ever been any 
question between them its happy settlement was vouched 
for in their aspect, as well as in the circumstance that 
Mrs. Morrow herself, a complete embodiment of parental 
acquiescence, sat close by, fanning herself, and bowing 
sweetly to such of her acquaintance as fared below. 

“It’s plain enough that I might have spared myself 
the unpleasantness—for it was deuced unpleasant—of tell- 
ing the Major what I did,” remarked Dunbar. ‘ Evi- 
dently Lucy has refused to give the fellow up. He's 
—_ ed himself; juggled with her reason. I'd lay dol- 
ars to little red apples that I could tell the exact line of 
his argument. He’s pointed out that any suggestion of 
the possibility of showing a miserable hound ‘too much 
mercy ’ is absurd, outrageous, illogical cant, and that to 
shrink from a close communion with villany is a proof of 
mean selfishness. He's persuaded her that his immortal 
welfare lay in her hands. That’s what’sdone it. Women 
are terribly susceptible to this sort of compliment. It 
implies a kind of deification of their womanhood. Where 
a plain, respectable lover can only ask to be loved, a 
scalawag can demand regeneration as well, and this pre- 
supposes his recognition of higher qualities in the lady 
than a-decent chap needs to go hunting out. Well, sir!” 
—he stamped his stick irately into the ground—** she'll 
marry him, I reckon. I suppose it’s a for gone conclu- 
sion. And after the ecstasy of the novice will come the 
stone cell, the bed of cinders. She can’t do anything with 
Dillon any more than she can build stairs of sand. It 
isn’t in the stuff. He isn’t half so capable of betterment 
as if his offences had been downright and vigorous in- 
stead of furtive and forceless.” 

“ But—” 

**Oh, don’t stick in any ‘buts’! When mercy instead 
of simple justice was meted out to Dillon fn the Jonas 
matter society suffered a wrong whose consequences are 
practically incalculable. There wasn’t an extenuating 
detail in the transaction.’ 

** His uncle would have had to suffer too. It is hard to 
see justice in a blow which is going to sweep down the 
innocent as well as the guilty.” 

“Very well,” said Dunbar, speaking loudly, to make 
himself heard above the bass drum, ‘‘go on making 
things pleasant for the law-breaker, then! As I say, it’s 
cant not to side with him. Only remember this quarter 
aphorism: ‘When you make de jail too nice you better 
strenken de hog-pen!’"" As the music slackened a little 
he continued: *‘ As to the Major—and yet I think I can 
see how he too has been worked. He’s a man for heroics, 
for magnificent charges. There wasn't a braver man in 
the Confederacy. I recall a splendid onslaught of his, 
when the dastardly Yanks—eh? Oh, I forgot your folks 
fought on that side, Nat! No offence. A good fighter I 
love, whatever his uniform. As I say, the Major's dash 
was great—but battles aren't won that way. ‘It’s dogged 
as does it!"—steady, calm persistence. In this matter he’s 
probably raged round for a day and then quit. Lucy’s 
tears, the tears and persuasions of the others—well, well! 
I see him oe now. Coming this way, isn’t he? I'm 
sorry for the Major.” 

Major Morrow had, indeed, an air of gloom. His mili 
tary erectness seemed slightly to accommodate itself to 
some spiritual depression, and as he advanced he stroked 
his gray mustache in a troubled sort of way. 

Some one drew Taliaferro aside; and the Major, finding 
himself alone with Dunbar, said, almost at once: ‘‘I coped 
to see you to-day. I felt as if I should like to explain—” 
He paused, and let the matter of the explanation go. ‘‘ My 
daughter you will probably see here in Mr. Dillon’s com- 
pany. You may wonder at this. I—I can easily under- 
stand your surprise. Lucy does not feel justified—she 
thinks it would be very reprehensible—in short, her ideas 
on the subject are such as—as—” 

**I see,” said Dunbar, finding the other pitifully em- 
barrassed in his phrases. 

**T know how ill-advised opposition in such affairs is.” 
went on the Major, “so I temporized. I yielded, how- 
ever, only a provisional consent to the—the continuance 
It is my hope 
that Lucy will be led to see how—er—mistaken her posi- 


tion is. Mr. Dillon—I admit that he has persuaded me 
of his penitence and—and all that. No doubt he is 
chan But reform always suggests a weak moral 


texture—rents, holes, patches—a poor stuff. I may be 
too hard. I see my wife in the upper tier, Mr. Dunbar. 
I will wish you good-day.” 

A girl in red passed by just now—a lithe scarlet fig- 
ure, with poppies above the dark brows and defiant eyes. 
With Alexa were Beauregard McBeath, and a straight, 
stiff old woman whose white hair had a framing of rusty 
erape, and whose compressed lips and set gaze gave her a 
stern judicial expression. 

‘* Alexa looks a little discontented,” said Mrs. Morrow 
to Dillon. ‘Old Mrs. McBeath—she really isn’t so old as 
one would think—is rather a trying person to get on with, 

fear.” 

‘*Beauregard himself seems careworn and sad,” 
Lucy, looking towards the ing group. 

**T hadn’t noticed it,” Dillon foul, wincing a little. 
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He also regarded Alexa’s passage. It was hard to be- 
lieve that this tall girl, moving in the ere | as uncon- 
cernedly as a princess, could be the tearful, trembling 
creature who had once clung to him in a stammering con- 
fidence of self-reproach and love. Dillon lost himself in 
a momentary effort*to recall if he had felt pleased or 
pained in the hour when Alexa babbled out her simple 
heart. 

He glanced from her to McBeath, and bit at his mus- 
tache and drew his brows a little. And as he did so he 
saw that McBeath had evidently pointed him out as the 
purchaser of the walnut wood; for, with her falcon face 
turned and her cavernous eyes lifted, Mrs. McBeath stood 
staring up at him over the intervening heads. 

(To ne oonTINGED.) 
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ANSWERS-TO "342 
CORRESPONDENTS 


R. P.—A bride is expected to present her bridemaide with some 
amall token ax a sonvenir of the wedding. A piece of jewelry that 
can be worn at the ceremony is the usual thing, such as a pin, hair- 

iu, bracelet, or a fan. She may aleo give for their entertainment a 
fontheou or dinner or any other festivity before the wedding. The 
groom presents them with the bouquets which they carry at the fanc- 
tion. house wedding may be conducted in the following manner: 
After all the guests have assembled in the room where the ceremony 
is to be, the minister enters, and takes his place at one end of the room, 
facing the gathering. If the people are seated before he enters, they 
rise then and remain standing during the service. Children may enter 
just before the minister, and make an aisle throngh the company by 
separating them into two groups with pieces of white ribbon. Down 
thie aisle the bridal party walk to the minister. The groom and best 
man enter first, and stand near the minister. The ushers come, then 
the bridemaids, two by two, and finally the bride on her father’s arm, 
or with the person who gives her away. The ushers and bridemaids 
group themselves on either side of the minister, as at a church wed- 
ding, and the service is conducted in the same way as in church. 
Alter the ceremony is eng pe the bride and groom take the minis- 
ters place, first receiving his congratulations, and stand there while 
they greet their friends and relatives; they then partake of refresh- 
ments with the bridal party, and later leave the house to start on their 
wedaing journey. Invitations for a house wedding are worded in the 
same way as for a church wedding, unless the occasion is to be private 
and only a few guests invited, when the invitations should be written 
as personal notes, and announcement cards sent after the wedding to 
all the friends and relatives of the bride and groom. You will find 
suggestions ip an article of the Bazan of last year, September 14. 

). B. A.—Why net have a clover party for the little people, with a 
prize for the one who finds the greatest number of four-leaf clovers, and 
a consolativn prize for the child who finds none? Or you might have 
n hide-and- party, concealing a number of small inexpensive gifts 
in unlikely places, and giving the children the fun of finding them. 
Damb pon om and games of this sort are almost always enjoyed by 
children. Have them invited from four to seven. For refreshments 
have jellied chicken and celery, or cold chicken on lettnce. The jellied 
chicken is more easily managed by the little ones. Make the eand- 
wiches of finger-rolis flied with minced ham or tongue, and tie the 
halves of each roll together with a bit of baby-ribbon. A simple 
ice-cream and sponyge-cake will be all that is needed besides, although 
you may, if you wish, add fruit and simple bonbons to the bill of fare ; 
and give the children the always new enjoyment of German crackers. 
The best form of invitation isa simple note to the mother of the child, 
or to the child herself. 

Farrurut Reaper.—An anewer to your question is partially eug- 
gesied in the Personal colamn of the Bazan for Anguet 8, by the ac- 
count there given of the Lawn Fair and Carnival recently held at 
White Plaine. The idea could be carried out in a hall or chapel, and 
could be varied at es ~y “Vanity Fair” might be the name of 
the fancy-good"s table, “ By Celia’s Arbor” or “Garden Fancies’’ that 
ot the flower table, “ Little Knights and Ladies” or “ Our Home Pets" 
for the toy table, “ A Hazard of New Fortunes” for a fortane-teller's 
or palm-reader’s tent ; “ Bleak House” might be used for an ice-cream 
stand, “Coffee and Repartee” for a Turkish booth where coffee is 
sold. Other like titles will readily suggest themselves. 

E. B. G.—Thanks are due to you for your frankness. The article of 
which you write provoked a rejoinder, though its criticiems are not eo 
wholly onfair as you fancy. With reference to the sleeping-car ques- 
tion, of course no gentlewoman will use the dreasing-room for a 
leisurely morning toilette, unless she is willing to rise about four 
o'clock, two hours in advance of her fellow-travellers. 

An Ovp Scssoainer.—A party for a child of five should be a ver 
simple affair. A dolle’ party, to which the dolls of the little girl's 
friends should be invited to bring their mothers, would probably please 
the children. The hours should be from three to five, the refresh 
ments very simple—chicken sandwiches, bread-and-butier, ice-cream 
and cake. The dolls should be treated as the important members of 
the company, and their owners should look after them and play games 
with them as flesh-and-blood mothers would with their children 
The usual method of conducting a trolley party is for the host to in- 
vite the chosen guests to accompany him upon a trip that will either 
be broken by a merrymaking at rome out-of-town hotel or terminate 
at the home of the host in a supper and perhaps an informal dance. 
In some cases, however, the refreshments are taken along and eaten 
on the car, picnic fashion, and occasionally games of carda, etc., are 
played daring the trip. It is possible in most places to engage a car, 
which becomes for the evening the exclusive property of the party or 
parties which have hired it. This car ie usually brilliantly lighted and 
decorated with flags, and it is quite the rule to engage a band or 
several performers, who add to the pleasure of the occasion. 

Reaves. —Japanevse screens are now ——— need, and should be 
just what you need on your piuzza; they come in different sizes, and 
keep out the glare of the sun without keeping off al) air. 

ns. W. G. O.—Make the black silk ekirt with eight rows of nar- 
row black velvet ribbon around the bottom. The waist in basque 
fashion, with folded front of white satin covered with pleated chiffon 
and narrow Valenciennes lace; have revers trimmed with rows of 
black velvet ribbon, and on the small leg-o’-mutton sleeves have rows 
of the velvet from the elbow to the wrist. For the children’s frocks 
make the skirts very full, with jnet a little goring: put three bias 
ruffies edged with Swies embroidery around the bottom. Make the 
waists in ay | — with — tleeves, and use a flounce of em- 
broidery as a bertha around the shoulders, but in front cros# it like 
a fichu, and have ends go back under the arms and fasten at the belt, 
which should be of satin ribbon with long ends. 
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HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE AND 
DECORATION. 
BY MARY W. ARTOIS. 
VI.—THE SMALL PARLOR AND THE LIBRARY. 


A§ the parlor is constantly used by the family and in- 
timate friends, it should be cozy and homelike. The 
stateliness of the drawing-room is not appropriate here, 
where individual taste can be exercised, provided that the 
result is harmonious. 

In striving after individuality many people search for 
new forms, but this is not necessary. Innumerable orna- 
ments, such as Christmas gifts, photographs, pictures, 
family portraits, and, in fact, all those things which are 
valued for their associations, can be arranged in a great 
many different ways. 

The furniture of the small parlor should be modern, 
and not too large. Some comfortable chairs, a suitable 
table delicately carved, a few favorite books, an Italian 
cabinet containing choice ceramics and curios—in fact, 
anything which makes a room homelike is appropriate. 

For winter have soft carpets, ample portiéres, and plush 
or velvet curtains; but especially an open fire, with easy- 
chairs grouped around. The size of the fireplace should 
be in keeping with the size of the room. 

For summer the heavy draperies can be replaced by 
light ones, or removed, the rug taken up, and the furniture 
covered with linen, A screen may conceal the fireplace. 
Darker shades at the windows promote that cool restful- 
ness so grateful after exposure to the heat of the day. 

This room often serves as an adjunct to the drawing- 
room. It may be connected with it in two ways—by 
folding doors, very popular in England, Holland, and the 
United States, or by the French style of mantel piece, 
over which is placed a plain plate-glass, allowing the other 
room to be seen through it. 

If the drawing-room is in modern style, have the small 
parlor furnished and decorated in somewhat similar style 
to the room into which it is to open, modified a little to 
suit its more constant use. But when the drawing-room 
is furnished in some historic style, the problem of com 
bining it successfully with the small parlor becomes very 
difficult. On formal occasions, when the two rooms are 
thrown into one, the removal of the smaller articles and 
the replacing them by a few large ornaments will change 
the character of the room, and make it, in fact, an extension 
of the drawing-room. 

Untess the house is large, it is better to dispense with 
the drawing-room, and arrange the small parlor to serve 
for both purposes of entertainment and home use. ‘This 
can be done by furnishing in rich effects, which will be 
hoth homelike and clegant. 

Many people think that ‘‘ the library ” in a private house 
meaus a sitting-room with a few shelves of books in one 
corner, Others, on the contrary, furnish this room in so 
severe and cheerless a manner as to suggest merely a store 
room for books. 

Of course a library should be arranged with due dignity, 
but this can be combined with the equally necessary ele- 
ments of beauty and intellectual repose. Draperies of a 
faded and dreary appearance and fussy useless ornaments 
should be avoided. Harmony of color and the judicious 
use of lateral lines create that atmosphere of rest which 
comes with congenial surroundings. This is especially 
necessary in the library—a room so closely associated with 
the learning of the past as well as with that of the pres- 
ent. In this way reading is made attractive, and the mind 
is free to work unhindered. 

The chief thing to consider is the choice of books. 
While this is largely a matter of taste, it is nevertheless 
well to remember that a library should contain works on 
a sufficient variety of subjects. To read only a few class 
es of books would not only be very monotonous, but would 
result in a want of general culture. 

After procuring the works of standard authors, taste 
must decide the rest. Do not, however, for ostenta- 
tion’s sake, have a large collection of books on subjects 
with which no members of the family are acquainted, as 
this attracts attention to their deficiencies. Many people, 
after having provided the library with choice books, neg 
lect to take the leisure to read them. Nothing is more 
incongruous than to see illiterate people in a room of this 
description. Their want of culture is made more con- 
spicnous by contrast with the wealth of intellect on the 
shelves around them. 

After having selected the books, it is often a puzzle to 
know how to arrange them so that they can be readily 
found. The size of the library will regulate this to a 
great extent. For a very small family library a satis 
factory way is to separate the volumes into the several 
classes of history, science, art, poetry, fiction, books writ- 
ten in foreign languages, and works of reference—such as 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, atlases, text - books, etc. A 
glance will suffice to show that these are only large divi- 
sions. For instance, biography would have to be classed 
under history—each of which in a larger library would 
form a separate division. As it is a mistake to generalize 
too much in arranging a large library, so, too, many sub- 
divisions are confusing in arranging the comparatively 
few books forming the library of a private house. 

Bookcases may be placed according to taste, provided 
that the books can be readily reached. In large libraries, 
where the walls are covered with books from floor to 
ceiling, the upper ones may be easily reached by means of 
a step-ladder or a flight of steps, with a balcony running 
around the room. But for the small private library book- 
cases of moderate height are perhaps the most convenient. 
A few large drawers for holding engravings should be 
built low down, where the works of art can be readily 
handled. 

It is often difficult to decide whether to enclose the 
bookeases with glass doors or curtains, or to let the 
books themselves be seen. To this, as to most puzzling 
questions, there are two sides. Although the books will 
be better preserved by being enclosed, one of the great 
charms of the library, that of running the eye along the 
shelves and selecting just the book wanted, will in that 
case be precluded by the curtain or the reflected light 
from the glass doors, besides which, when engaged in 
rapid and concentrated thought, one is not always in the 
mood for hunting keys and undoing locks, or even for 
pushing aside the drapery. Taking everything into con- 
sideration, perhaps the best way is to let the books on the 
shelves remain in full view, with the exception of édi- 
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tions de luxe and other rare works, which of necessity must 
be more carefully preserved. 

In arranging books never place two layers on the same 
shelf, as this gives the library an exceedingly untidy ap- 
pearance. 

Great taste can be displayed in the various colors and 
styles of binding books. Different works require differ 
ent treatment. The old styles of binding, suitable for 
ancient works, form a happy contrast to the modern. 

In furnishing this room one great principle should be 
kept in mind—that the books are the main attraction, and 
the furniture should be in harmony with them, but never 
showy enough to eclipse them. are old furniture up- 
holstered in leather, dark velvet, or rich tapestry is very 
appropriate for this room. If draperies are used they 
must invariably be of the dull colors of the furniture, and 
the window-seat should be of the same material as the 
chairs. For a less elaborate library, where the wood- 
work is light, the furniture may be light, with draperies 
to correspond. In the centre should be a large table, suf- 
ficiently solid to support a number of books. On it, be- 
sides paper, pens, and ink, current literature finds its place. 
lf the room be large, a writing-table can be added. 

For wall decoration above the bookshelves choose em- 
bossed leather, dark paint, or some dull-colored material. 
This severe ground can be decorated with pictures, arms, 
and faiences. On top of the bookshelves busts or stat- 
uettes are appropriate. A suitable ceiling would be of 
panels of the same kind of wood as the bookcases and 
wood-work. On the floor should be a rug, which can be 
readily taken up and shaken. In cold weather an open 
fire is very cheerful. 

Although stained-glass windows are rich and thoroughly 
in keeping with this apartment, they do not admit the 
best light by which to read. At night a well-shaded 
lamp is better than light from above. The eyes are thus 
less easily fatigued, because the lamp-light falls chiefly on 
the book. 


DREAMS. 


| OW many readers of Peter Ibbetson, 1 wonder, have 

tried to dream as he did, and have wished that they 
had his facility of leaving the prosaic world behind 
them, and through the magic gateway of sleep might 
enter on another stage full of bright realities. Such un 
substantial stuff as dreams are made of was enough to 
keep Peter Ibbetson superbly happy through years of im 
prisonment. “If I could but dream of my beloved, I 
could bear the separation better,” sighs the mourner, as 
the slow days wear on, and the agony of absence strikes 
deep into the soul of the bereaved and makes the familiar 
home scenes strange and dreary. But dreams are whimsi 
cal and capricious things, and do not come at a call, nor 
are they usually in the first shock of loss and desolation 
of the comforting and helpful kind. Memory, which stub- 
bornly holds fast whatever is once committed to it, aids 
our waking impressions in the evolution of dreams, and 
while we are helpless in slumber revenges upon.m™s our 
wrong deeds and thoughts, as well as reprodueés'in solemn 
pageantry much which we are ashamed of as shallow and 
trivial. 

One night not long ago, during the hot wave which 
made restful sleep difficult and wellnigh impossible, | 
dreamed that 1 was-travelling through a land of cliffs and 
falling fountains, with white sheep pasturing on the hills, 
and peasant women with gold chains around their necks 
going forth to a féte. The scenery of this dream was 
bright, the whole succession of rapid pictures which it 
made on the retina of my closed eyes was panoramic, 
and slipped from slide to slide with exceeding speed. Be- 
fore I knew it the sky was overcast and heavy thunder 
crashed through the air, and vivid lightning flashed from 
one end to the other of the heavens. I woke to find my 
windows open,as when I went to bed, but the screens 
were blown in by the wind, and the floor was wet with 
rain from a heavy shower. 

A common experienceof mine in dreams is of being ready 
to go somewhere, and at the last moment detained because 
of something incongruous in my dress. Arrayed for the 
opera or a dinner, I can find no gloves, or else only gloves 
which are soiled and worn; and a gay party waiting for 
me to join them, I am perforce compelled to go barefoot, 
not being able to put on the ridiculously small or im- 
mensely large boots which have put themselves in the 
place of my own, 

Another dream which often annoys me connects itself 
with horses—usually white horses, though black, sorrel, 
brown, and piebald steeds have lent themselves to the ser- 
vice of the dream-fancies. If I am in anxiety about a 
friend, or if some one I love is ill or far from home, my 
dream of him or her will show a retinue of horses capari- 
soned for war, or a pair of horses madly plunging along a 
road, or fording with difficulty a rough and storm-tossed 


stream. Nodoubt dreams are mosaics in which bits from. 


one’s reading are mixed in with other bits of experience, 
and as both in books and in life I am fond of horses, these 
animals come to me when I am in the half-awake, half- 
asleep condition in which visions of the night form and 
stamp themselves on my consciousness. 

My most ordinary dream is of wandering in a dim twi- 
light, faintly lit by lamps, which throw their beams from 
a great height through labyrinthine passages, now of 
ancient palaces, again of modern warehouses. Sometimes 
in these pilgrimages, in which I am always solitary, and 
always aware that I am lost, yet am never in the least 
afraid or disturbed as to the ultimate conclusion of the ad- 
venture, I pass by miles and miles of white statues, or of 
gray gleaming ruins. Again, the walis are hung with Ind- 
ian shawls in rich bewildering variety, a drapery fit for 
queens’ houses; or the shawls are piled high or thrown 
about in picturesque confusion. Trays of jewels are 
sometimes a part of this particular dream, and once I had 
before me so many pearls that I revelled in their milky 
lustre, and almost wept when I awoke, that of all that 
splendor not one small gem remained to my real life. 

Once; in a dream which was so vivid that I scarcely 
could believe that I had been asleep, I saw an angel mov- 
ing softly about my chamber. She came to me, stood 
gazing down on my face with infinite love and sweetness 
in hers, and I knew her for one who had been my most 
intimate friend and had gone on to the heavenly land be- 
fore me. 

But angel visions come seldom. A dream of horror was 
that in which one night a fury threatened me with skinny 
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hands ending in sharp claws; and another and worse 

dream was that of a demon companioning me so closely 

| we I believed when I awoke in ** Dr. Jekyll and Mr, 
de.” 

‘ew dreams imprint themselves so strongly on the mind 
that they are long remembered. Usually with the return 
of the day’s glare and the day’s duties the dream fades, 
and is as a tale that is told, or rather as the waft of « 
breeze from an unknown shore, which has fanned the 
cheek and then gone on and left no trace. 





( NE of the most beautiful days of a beautiful Angust 
dawned on the 25th of the month for the wedding of 
Miss Gertrude Vanderbilt and Mr. Harry Payne Whit 
ney, which took place at ‘‘ The Breakers,” the summer 
residence of Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt at Newport. 

The function was quiet, owing to the recent illness of 
Mr. Vanderbilt, from which he has not entirely recovered. 
But every arrangement was perfect, and flowers adorned 
the beautiful home and carpeted the path for the bride's 
feet. She was dressed in cream-colored satin, with a veil 
of point-lace falling in rich folds to the end of her train. 
Her bouquet was composed of orchids, bride roses, and 
lilies-of-the- valley, and she wore no jewels. Two little 
maidens, Gladys Vanderbilt and Dorothy Whitney, in 
white organdie frocks, with plumed hats, acted as flower- 
girls. The bridemaids were Miss Edith Shepherd, Miss 
Emily Vanderbilt Sloane, Miss Leila Sloane, Miss Mabel 
Gerry, and Miss Taylor. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. Dr. Magill, Bishop Potter pronouncing the 
benediction. 

Both the young people are great favorites in society, 
and a host of good wishes follow Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Payne Whitney. 


The late Professor Crouch was best known as the au- 
thor of ‘‘ Kathleen Mavourneen,” because of the wide- 
spread popularity of that song; but his other work as a 
neusician entitled him to really higher fame. He was de- 
scended from a family of English musiciuns, both his 
father and grandfather having won reputation in that art, 
and he was only ten when he made his first appearance at 
the Royal Coburg Theatre. This was in 1818. In an in- 
terval in his musica] engagements young Crouch worked 
as a tailor, but his heart was not in this occupation, and 
he soon returned to his chosen profession. He played at 
the coronation of William the Fourth and Queen Ade- 
laide, was appointed a member of their Majesties’ private 
orchestra, and was also present at the coronation of Queen 
Victoria. Not until 1849 did Professor Crouch come to 
this country, where he taught and lectured, until the war 
broke out, when he entered the service of the Confederacy. 
He fought until the surrender at Appomattox, and then 
returned to Richmond, where he taught for a few years, 
Until a month before his death he was daily at the piano, 
and was in robust health in spite of his advanced age. 
He had been married four times, and had twenty-seven 
children. 


Mr. Aubrey Beardsley, whose present condition of health 
is such as to seriously alarm his friends, is accomplished 
in other art besides that of the pencil. He is a versatile 
linguist, an omnivorous reader, and an admirable musician. 


Information as to opportunities provided for women's 
study at European universities will be given in a hand- 
book shortly to be issued by Bryn-Mawr College. The 
work on the book will be done most carefully, all the 
facts for it having been secured from headquarters. 


The late Kate Field, Annie Whitney (the sculptor), and 
Madame Bouguereau, who was before her marriage Eliza 
beth J. Gardner, the well-known painter, were all three 
pupils at Laselle Seminary. é 

Among the astronomers who were invited to accompany 
the British expedition to Norway for the purpose of ob 
serving the recent eclipse of the sun was Miss Dorothea 
Klumpke, the California woman, who carried off five 
thousand franes offered by the Paris Observatory for a 
treatise on comets, before she had fairly quitted her teens. 
She is now a trifle over thirty, and has a well-won repu- 
tation as an astronomer. 


There can be slight doubt that the little Mile. Suzanne 
Billard, of Havre, France, is the youngest yachtswoman 
in the world. She is but eight years old, but she owns a 
yacht, which she calls Joujou, and in this she sails in the 
waters about Havre. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the wee yachtswoman is properly chaperoned, and that 
her boat is well manned. 


The present sent to Princess Maud of Wales by the 
Pope was the first wedding-gift that has gone from the 
Vatican to a member of the English royal family for 
upwards of two hundred years, the exchange of such 
amenities having ceased with the ascent of William and 
Mary to the throne. Pope Leo’s remembrance took the 
form of a very beautiful antique gold bracelet, in which 
was set a Roman cameo, and with it went the expression 
of the pontiff’s best wishes for her happiness. 


There is a touch of pathos in the statement that the 
book most frequently called for in the library of Sing 
Sing prison is Charles Reade’s Never Too Late to Mend. 
The same author's Put Yourself in His Place holds the sec- 
ond place in popularity with the inmates of the prison. 


The oldest member of the French Société des Gens de 
Lettres is a woman, Madame du Bos d’Elberg. She was 
born in May, 1799, and still writes vigorous letters to the 
newspapers from her home in Angers. Fifty years ago 
she published a number of novels. 


Since Carlyle’s house in Cheyne Row, Chelsea, was 
converted into a Carlyle Museum, about a year ago, it has 
been visited by more than four thousand persons. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 


is shirred into the belt, and is trimmed around the bottom with two ruches 
of the silk tulle. 

The hat is of pink straw trimmed with lace draped around the crown, 
and forming an aigrette on the side. Large bows of striped leaf-green taffeta 
ribbon are placed far back, and behind them a cache-peigne of big pink 
roses. 









































SYMPATHY. 


\ V HAT is the peculiar quality which some persons possess that makes us 
turn to them when we are in trouble, while we as naturally shrink 
from others whose friendship for us may be quite as sincere? 

Some one has said that ‘‘ there are persons who are as much out of place 
in a house where there is illness or death as would be a parrot perched on a 
coffin.” 

Perhaps these may be the people who, never having suffered themselves, 
do not know how to sympathize with those who suffer. Their one idea in 
the presence of grief is to make the mourner forget her sorrow—a thin 
which is manifestly impossible. They talk lightly, even merrily, of indif- 
ferent matters, and avoid all reference to the trouble which presses like a 
weight upon the sufferer’s heart. Such frivolous and incongruous chat 
jars upon the sensitive ear. It depresses rather than soothes. To sym- 
pathize intelligently one must be tactful. But even beyond having tact, 
one should possess that tender-heartedness that feels another’s woe. hen 
we are in trouble the friend we want is the one to whom we can talk , 
our trouble out. There is comfort in speaking of it. It ceases then to 
be a hidden pain which we must bear alone. We cannot forget it, and 
to try to hide it under light conversation is agony. The true sympathizer 
may gently and judiciously lead the talk into other channels and awaken r 
our interest in topics which are not wholly incongruous to our present state 
of mind; but she does not feign forgetfulness of our grief. 

There is much said to the effect that words of condolence do not lighten 
sorrow. They may not lighten it, but they make it the easier to bear. 
And words are not all, for he whose pity and desire to comfort are gen- 
uine will convey in a hand-clasp, a look, a tone of the voice more genuine 
sympathy than can be.expressed in the most eloquent language. 

The mental and spiritual attitude insensibly convey much to the sufferer 
that words must leave unexpressed. Yet this silent sympathy does its 
work of soothing and healing none the less effectively because it falls so 
gently and unobtrusively on the wounded heart. 


FOULARD GOWN. 





PARIS COSTUMES. 
See illustration on front page. 


\ MOST dainty and rich costume from Félix is made 
L with skirt of straw-colored mousseline de soie with 
lace insertions, and a blouse of heavy cream guipure lace 
over satin of the same shade, in basque fashion and with 
epaulettes. The lace waist opens over a full front of 
mousseline de soie, fastened at the neck with a band of 
gold galloon. ‘The belt is of the same galloon, and above 
the lace epauleties is also a narrow band of it. Mousse- 
line de soie forms the sleeves. 

The hat for this costume is of Manilla straw trimmed 
with a band of black velvet and ruche of Malines tulle. 
On either side of the crown are clusters of white feathers, 
and at the back a cache-peigne of roses. 

Promenade costumes this season are effective principally 
from their simplicity of outline. An exceedingly smart 
gown is almost severe in its lines. The material is of 
cream-white étamine of a light quality trimmed with bands 
of mousseline de soie embroidered with colored silks. On 
the front of the waist the embroidery forms an empieéce- 
ment which tapers to a point just under a bow of white 
satin ribbon. On the back of the waist there is no bow, 
but simply the embroidery to match the pattern on the 
front. A second band ‘starts on either side of full folds 
of the material, droops a little towards the sides, but fin- 
ishes ,in another high point in the middle of the back. 
A jewelled belt finishes the waist, and a jewelled orna- 
ment to match the belt is in the middle of the satin bow. 
The skirt has an odd trimming of the embroidery, and 
bands of the same finish the elbow sleeve. 

From Madame Carlier is the charming hat worn with 
thisgown. It is of Italian straw bound with black velvet. 
The smal! high crown is of yellow straw and Valenciennes 
lace, and around the crown is a torsade of white tulle. 
At the left side, quite far back, is a cockade of black fea- 
thers and cache-peigne of roses. 

Foulard gowns are more than ever fashionable, and will be 
worn until late intheautumn. An attractive style has the 
waist made with full shirred front and cravat of silk tulle 
under a little square jacket covered with russet guipure 
lace. Revers extend over the sleeves in full epaulettes, 
while the sleeves themselves are of the same material as 
the vest. The belt is of foulard like the skirt. The skirt 
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WHY ABBYLONIA SURRENDERED. 


Fg ow mien EDDINGS, wife to the Reverend Eli 
Eddings, was always tired of a Monday afternoon ; 
but never had she been so exhausted, soul and body, as 
she was one Monday in March. She stood in a tired wo- 
man’s attitude, her knuckles on her hips, and gazed wea- 
rily about the kitchen. ‘‘ Just slicked up!” sighed Abby- 
lonia. ‘‘ Well, it’s the best I can do, with this back.” 

Yet the ordinary eye would have reported the room 
miraculously neat, from the big dresser to the glistening 
kitchen stove. But the eye of Abbylonia Eddings was no 
ordinary eye. She had more ambition than health, and 
in spite of eking out the latter with that which the New- 
Englanders name “faculty,” and we in Arkansas call by 
no special name, but admire as sincerely, she at times 
strained her nerves to the tearing-point. 

** Abby,” her mother-in-law, the widow Eddings, once 
said to her—‘‘ Abby, you had ought to pray to be more 
trifling!” 

**T’ll die sooner,” replied Abby, vehemently. ‘‘Do you 
want me to sink to the level of these people around me? 
I can work, whether I'm tired or rested. There wouldn't 
bé much done if I only worked when I was rested.” 

** But you're working on your nerves, Abby,” the widow 
ventured, “‘and they won't last forever.” 

**T reckon they'll last my time,” said Abby. 

The widow shook ber head and wiped away an unob 
trusive tear. She was.a woman of a gentle and plaintive 
turn, who said little, but wept frequently and at length. 
Abby herself seldom wept. Perhaps it had been better 
for her had she thus washed the bitterness out of her 
heart. She did not shed any tears to-day, although she 
was crushed under the leaden misery of her anxieties and 
her physical exhaustion. She looked, dry-eyed, out of 
the window—not to see the street, but simply because the 
window happened to be in front of her 
eyes—and caught a glimpse of her mo- 
ther-in-law’s black mohair skirts brush- 
ing past her gate. ‘‘ There comes maw,” 
she said, ‘‘ because I don’t feel like seeing 
a mortal creature! Well, I don’t care. 
I'd like maw to remember me kindly.” 
The last thought summoned a flicker of 
a smile to her face as she opened the door. 

The widow Eddings lived down the 
street, in her own house, which her son 
Eli had bought for her. He had selected 
this little village because Hattie, Mrs. 
Eddings’s daughter, lived there, being 
married to one of the best tempered and 
most unsuccessful business men in the 
State of Arkansas. Eli had loaned him 
money twice (although — knew it 
would be lost), and now had hit upon 
the expedient of yoking him to a shrewd 
partner, who should manage the business, 
while Bud Slater might entertain the 
customers. 

The widow came in gingerly, on tip 
toe. ‘‘ Dreadfubmuddy,” said she; ‘‘ and 
[lowed "twas only shoe-mouth deep, and 
come off without my rubbers. I had to 
come most of the crossing on the rail- 
road; and I was scared to death lest a 
train should come up beliind, kinder 
quiet like, whilst I ben so busy picking 
my way, and run over me—” 

‘I don't think there’s much danger of 
a train of cyars being quiet, maw,” said 
Abby, who was wiping off the widow’s 
shoes. 

‘* Well, they do make a heap of noise 
in the street. But I didn’t aim to con- 
trairy you, Abby; I reckon you know 
best, reading so many books as you do.” 
The widow sighed. She had a long, fair, 
plaintive face and timid eyes. There 
Was a scar over one eyebrow. She was 
always carefully neat in her dress, which 
was black, not so much because she still 
mourned the husband of her youth (who 
used to throw things at her) as because 
she esteemed black an economical and 
useful habit. She continued: ‘‘ There's 
a dreadful sight of typhoid fever in town. 
I reckon it’s the mud-puddles. Do you 
know you got a reg’ler slash outside the 
gate? I seen Susy Nell playing outside; 
she looked kinder puny, l’lowed. May- 
be not.” 

Susy Nell was the Eddingses’ only 
child. Abby could have explained her 
looks, but she had no mind for talk. The 
widow dismally continued to unpack her 
budget: ‘Say, Abby—I reckon I best 
tell.you, for you're sure to hear it—Eli 
ain't going to git the job of painting the 
church pews.” 

“They didn’t give it to Hobson?” 

‘*That’s jest what they did. I met 
Mis’ Hobson on the street, and she told 
me herself. Right spiteful of her, too, 
I call it. But ’tain’t right to jedge. 
Jedge not, and you ain't going to be 
jedged, you know. She was with Sister 
Arnott.’ 

“That's how Hobson got the job,” 
said Abby. But she showed none of 
that indignation that the widow had ex- 
pected. ‘‘She’s always toadying Mrs. 
Arnott. And anything Brother Arnott 
says, you know—” 

** Yes, the committee ‘ll jest grease its 
head and swaller it whole,” said the wid- 
ow, sadly. ‘I expect she talked him 
over. Wiat do you think she had in 
her hand, Abby?” 

**T don’t know, maw.” Abby spoke 
listlessly. 

“‘It was that dress pattern you told 
me you aimed to buy.” 

“ The blue mixture with the red thread 
in it?’ 


“* ABBY,’ HE BEGAN— ABBY—’.. 


BY OCTAVE THANET. 

**Yes,ma’am. That very piece. It was sticking out 
of the bundle. And I felt so bad "bout you being disap- 

inted of that dress that I went round to the store, think- 
ing maybe Bud might have some come in or something, 
and that’s how come they sold it, and thinkin’ I'd git it 
for you, to make sure—” 

“ Maw, that was right sweet and kind of you,” exclaim- 
ed Abby; her heart smote her with the remembrance of 
many kindnesses from her dismal mother-in-law, dolefully 
rendered, but in all willingness of heart. 

‘**1 don’t guess you need to be thankful, Abby; didn’t 
come to nothing. I only found out that they didn’t have 
nare nother bit. Bud had spoken to Mis’ Arnott how you 
thought of taking the piece; but he said that only seemed 
to make her more wishful to have it, and he didn’t like to 
mad her, she buys so much.” 

‘Sister Arnott has been mean to us all ever since we 
came,” said Abby; but, to the widow’s surprise, she said 
it without violence. There was an absent Jook in her eye, 
dissipated for a second by the petty sting of the news, but 
returning at once. ‘I reckon the Arnotts would be glad 
to have us quit. Brother Arnott’s got a nephew he thinks 
Elder would assign here.” 

“Oh laws, Abby! But he cayn’t!” cried the widow, 
in dismay. 

‘* Not unless Eli’s willing; but—maw, Eli wants to leave 
the ministry!” 

** Well, sir/” the widow gasped. She was not able to 
say more; her lips moved up and down like the gills of a 
fish out of water. 

‘It isn’t like it was a question of support.” Abby 
spoke doggedly. ‘‘Eli earns far more by his painting 
and papering than he does at preaching. You know what 
little places we've been at—makinga crop and Eli preach- 
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ing round. Yet we've laid by some money. I've slaved 
night and day, hoping we could leave the country and come 
to some civilized place. Eli’s been away most of the time 
papering and painting, coming back to the circuit to 
preach Sundays. The conference made no objections, 
because he always did his full duty, and he was willing to 
take such little pay. It was lonesome for me, but I was 
willing to bear it, always hoping he would get a better 
circuit. And I was so happy when we moved here. But 
now Eli says he must quit. He has enough to buy a lit- 
tle farm if he cayn’t open a shop here—maw, don’t cry 
like that!” 

The widow had taken out her handkerchief, and quietly, 
but in a thorough-going manner, with no attempt to gain- 
strive it, was abandoning herself to grief. Her first words 
were, “* Reckon I got to ask you to give me another han’- 
kercher, Abbylonia; I set out not knowing I'd have occa- 
sion to use it, excepting for ordinary pupposes, and I 
picked up little Hattie’s, and it’s so small that I—I got to 
trouble you!” 

She mepped her eyes patiently with the small cotton 
square until the fresh handkerchief appeared, when the 
deferred flood swept over the barriers of control and she 
wept aloud, 

**Oh, he was a child of prayer!”—so articulate speech 
shaped itself in the chaos of woful sounds. ‘‘ When he 
wasn’t more’n twelve year old I told him I wanted him 
to be a preacher, and I begun reading of bim sermons on 
a Sunday —and—he never did like ’em! He always 
wanted to paint and to chop things with the hatchet. 
He painted the hull wood-shed different colors to see how 
they'd look; and I used to pray over him and cry nighis. 
I don’t guess buckets on buckets would hole my tears ; 
and at last you come to visit in the neighborhood, and he 


THEN HE SMILED FEEBLY, AND ENDED, ‘MIND YoU LOOK OUT FOR THE PAINT.’” 








begun to wait on you, and you persuaded of him—oh, 
Lordy! how kin I bear it if he gives it up now! And 
this a heap the best place he ever did git!” 

‘The only decent place,” said Abby. 

‘How come it, Abby? You taking in sech a heap of 
books and papers, they ‘ain't led Eli astray, have they? 
‘That magazine on the table, are you sure it’s sound reli 


giously ? The kiver is plum worldly, to my mind. He 
ain't lost his faith?” 
‘*He hates to preach, and he loves to paint. I reckon 


that’s it, as pear as [ can ascertain.” 

The widow rocked to and fro, sobbing. There were 
no tears in Abby's eyes; her mouth was rigid. 

‘* If he wasn't so obstinate,” mourned the widow. ‘‘ He 
always did be mule-headed, even as a little boy. He was 
mild as milk, but once get him to make up his mind and 
there wasn’t nare moving of him.” 

‘*We did move him once,” said Abby; ‘‘ he didn’t ever 
want to be a minister.” 

‘ But look how well he’s done—look at his sermons—” 
Her speech snapped off short; and both women colored. 
“Oh, Abby, I cayn’t keep it from you no longer; I've 
known it all along!" the widow cried. 

Abby smiled bitterly. ‘' Well, maw, 1 reckon I'm glad. 
And you never told—”" 

** Pnever told a mortal soul. Not Hattie; not nobody.” 

‘I'm sure you' didn’t, maw, or Bud would have had it 
all over town.” 

‘Abby, is it that?” 

** Yes, maw, it’s that. 
longer 

I ‘low you've always done it.” 

‘Always. He never wrote a word himself. 
them, and he learned them, sometimes. 
read them off.” 

‘It has been right hard on you, Abby.” 

Abby turned away her head; then she flung it back, and 
her eyes were glowing. ‘‘ Yes, it has been hard, maw; but 
it's been a comfort in a way, too. You know how I al- 
ways have hungered after books and papers. Maw, every 
cent of Eli's salary he’s given me. He would doit. He's 
made a good living for us beside. And I've bought mag- 
azines and papers and books. I like having the money. 
But I liked the— I don’t know whether you'll understand 
me, but there’s something in me that had to come out, 
and it came out in the sermons; and when I got so un- 
happy it was a strange kind of comfort to talk about 
troubles that were not like mine, yet, being troubles, 
made a suffering that was like mine.” 

“They always were powerful good sermons, Abby. 
But what were you unhappy about, daughter? Losing 
of the baby, of course, but anything else? Has this here 
you doing his work made a differ between you two?” 

‘* Something has,” said Abby; ‘‘ he—he’s kind as ever, 
but he tells me nothing. I know he’s miserable. I've 
known it a long time, but he never has said a word until 
last week. Then, all at once, he told me he couldn’t en- 
dure it any longer: he felt he was a fraud. As long as he 
was working round at little places, doing more pastoral 
work than preaching, it hadn’t seemed so bad .o him. 
I asked him what he was going to say, and he said, 
‘The truth! He was going to get up in church and 
make confession before God.and Man—” 

‘Oh laws, Abby, you mustn't let him do that!” cried 
the widow 

‘1 don’t know if I can help it,” said Abby, with a kind 
of groan. ‘‘Oh, maw, you don’t understand.” She bit 
her lips; even to her husband's mother the wife could not 
suy, ‘* You don’t understand how little influence I have 
over him.” 

‘ Yes, I do, tew, Abby; he’s powerful obstinate. And I 
reckon it’s hard for a man to feel his wife’s smarter’n 
him!” 

‘I'm not, and I don’t think it,” said Abby; “ but, maw, 
you never told me—how did you find out?” 

“Oh, easy,” sighed the widow; “the sermons was like 
you and not like Eli, and one night I found some sheets 
of paper in the wood-box. I couldn't help finding out— 
Laws, Abby, there’s Eli himself!” 

‘‘ Abby! Is Abby here?” said a deep, mild voice. “ Why, 
maw, is it you? Rest your bonnet on a chair and stay to 
supper with us.” 

bhi had opened the door and was before them, a tall 
figure, stooping a little, with a handsome face. The curly 
brown bair was wearing away on the temples. They 
were well-shaped temples, and the forehead was a promis- 
ing dome. The features beneath, too, were clear-cut and 
manly, and the eyes were bright, but the whole counte 
nance wore a deprecating expression that made one think 
of a dog expecting a blow, and for which there was no suf 
ficient reason either in Eli Eddings’s nature or prospects. 
He was a Methodist minister, who was known favorably 
among the brethren as one who asked for little from the 
conference, went willingly to the least desirable circuits, 
and preached impassioned sermons in an apathetic man- 
ner 

The widow kissed her son tearfully, but she could not 
be persuaded to stay, and he followed her voyage through 
the mud-puddles with an anxious eye. 

‘*’Ain’t maw been crying?” said he. 

“ You're right observing, Eli,” said Abby, dryly. ‘‘ Yes, 
she has.” 

“| hope it wasn't anything serious, Abby.” 

“That's as you look at it, Eli. She was crying about 
your leaving the ministry.” 

‘*] was ‘fraid she would take it that way,” said Eli. 
And he sighed. z 

I don't know when I've seen your mother so worked 
up, Eli; it's going to be a most terrible thing to her if you 
do the way you said.” 

Eli's lips puckered with pain. He said nothing, and 
his silence and the very misery of his bearing pricked his 
wife's temper. She was exasperated and frightened at 
ence. The thought darted to her, ‘‘ He's fixing not to 
give in, no matter how it hurts him!” Her anger flashed 
out before she could ask herself was it wise to speak. 

It's a cruel, unmanly thing you propose to do, Eli Ed- 
dings,” she cried—‘‘ shaming your mother and me before 
all these strangers. You may have a right to confess 
your own sins, if you will call them that, but you've no 
right to confess mine!” 

* But, Abby”— Eli found his voice —‘ you didn’t do 
wrong; it was me. All the same, if you don’t want it, I 
can jest say I didn’t write the sermons. I won't speak 
your name 


He says he can’t endure it any 


I wrote 
More times he’s 
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Abby shivered. ‘‘I think,” said she, slowly, in an emo- 
tiouless vuice, “ that if you lived with me a hundred 
years you wouldn't understand me, Eli.” 

** Maybe not,” Eli answered, patiently. 
better pack up some water for you, Abby, and fill the 
wood-box.” Therewith he was edging out of the room. 

** Can't you see the box is full?” said Abby. ‘‘ Johnny 
Hinds filled it. He-was over here. Susy Nell fell in the 
cistern—” The father’s face changed sharply before she 
could add, “Of course 1 pulled her out; I heard the 
splash, and there she was, floundering—” 

**And it’s eight feet deep, and you cayn’t swim! 
Lord, Abby, what did you do?” 

* Threw the clothes-line to her, of course, and told her 
to catch on and hold on or I'd whip her! What else 
could Ido? She’d have drowned before I could rummage 
up that ladder in the barn!’ 

** But bow did you pull her up?” 

“1 called on Johnny Hinds, who was out in their 
yard, and Ae ran over. I made him get that long board 
you had for paperiug, and I had him put it down cross- 
ways in the cistern, aud 1 hauled her to the board, and 
she climbed out enough for me to catch her.” 

‘** You—you weren't mad at her, Abby?’ Elispoke tim- 
idly, and Abbylonia’s eyes turned to steel. 

**Didn’t 1 tell you she caught on to the rope as I told 
her? Do you suppose I'd punish her for minding of me? 
No; I boiled her some milk, and gave Johnny and her 
some doughnuts. I had to change every stitch on her.” 

Eddings swallowed twice. ‘‘ You're awful smart, 
Abby!” said he. Then he cleared his throat; but no- 
tuing came of the exercise, and presently he shuffled out 
of the room. 

Abbylonia sank into a chair, leaned her head back, and 
laughed. ** That's all the good it’s done, my telling,” she 
suid to herself; ** he’s gone to hug and kiss Aer; he hasn't 
a thought left for me. He didn’t even kiss me once. 
What do 1 care? When he does, it’s only because he 
promised to love his wife. It’s his duty. Well, 1 don't 
blame him. I'm ugly tempered and I’m homely; I'm 
worn to the bone working for him. Oh, Lord! oh, Lord! 
how can you make a woman like me, who can’t make her 
husband love her and can’t stop loving him!” She walked 
to the little glass above the roller-towel and gazed steadi- 
ly on her image. The sunlight gave her every wrinkle. 
Mercilessly it painted the irregular sharp features, the 
straight black hair, the unquiet eyes, the lines scoring the 
brow between the eyebrows (like footprints of a frown), 
the set mouth, the crooked curve of the jaw. The attrac- 
tions of the face, its clear soft tints, the brilliancy of the 
eyes, and the white teeth that showed in a flashing smile 
the refinement of those irregular features, the vitality and 
changing intensity that informed the whole plain coun- 
tenance—these, which were poor Abby’s real charm, she 
could not see, and the picture was galsome to her. She 
turned away with a groan. ‘He's a good man,” she 
thought, ‘‘ but nobody can beso cruel us good people. 
To get rest for his own conscience he’s willing to send 
me to perdition! I'll die before I'll go back and live on 
a farm aguin, with Eli away half the time. And 
wouldn't even have the sermons to write and the little 
money for my own.” How much comfort she found in 
the spending of that pittance, without let or hinderance, 
on the books for which she hungered, is beyond the ima- 
gination of one who has nut been a dependent step- 
daughter, filching a crude education from sleep, and 
picking cotton to earn the price of a print gown. ‘* Yes,” 
she repeated, ‘I'll die sooner!” Under all her physical 
and mental torture, even while she called herself hope- 
less, she had been hoping that Eli would be moved by 
the danger to the child and by her rescue, and that she 
could use his awakened tenderness to soften his purpose. 
The hope had failed. 

“I'll give him one last chance,” she said; ‘‘I'll not be 
angry or bitter. I'll speak to him calmly and kindly. 
We'll talk it over, and at least he'll not be so cruel as to 
speak out; he can quit the ministry without making the 
town tow hot to hold us.” 

Trying to blow the dead embers of her hope into life 
after this fashion, she went about preparing a better sup- 
per than usual for Eli. She was so foot-sore that every 
step hurt her, and there were shooting pains in her back, 
but she moved briskly. Whatever Abby lacked, it was 
not fortitude. Eli came in, laden with wood, and Susy 
Nell at bis heels carried a bus«et of kindling. 

“Susy Nell’s been giving Johnny a beautiful knife,” 
said Eli, in a cheerful high tone, *‘and papa’s going to 
paint Johnny’s mamma's parlor for her to morrow—to 
show how good we think he was to pull Susy Nell out of 
the mean, bad cistern. Now Susy's going to be mamma's 
little helpin’ dirl, ain’t she?” 

Susy Nell, a chubby, smiling little creature of five, 
‘Proffered the basket, and Abby kissed her, saying, ‘‘ Now 
you run out and play.” Susy,Nell felt vagwely repulsed, 

ut she took it in good part, and patiered away for the 
yard. She forgot the kisses which (as agreed outside) 
she was to give ‘‘dear mamma for pulling her out of the 
cistern.” And Eli was too after-witted to remind her. 
He busied himself making the fire and cutting the meat. 

“Maw told me you didn’t get the painting of the 

ws.” 

Eli avoided hereye. ‘ No, Abby; they gave it to Hob- 
son. Maybe I hadn't ought to say it, but I’m afraid 
they'll make a botch of it, too. They don’t understand fine 
work.” 

** They certainly don’t,” said Abby; ‘they painted Hat- 
tie’s aunt's house, and the paint streaked dark streaks the 
very next summer.” 

** Pat turpentine in it, and most likely used boiled lin- 
seed oil,” said Eli, with a sudden air of interest. ‘* Well, I 
would hate to have them spoil those pews. I wonder 
would they take it hard if 1 were to caution them against 
boiled oil, and ask ‘em to put plenty of japan in the 
paint for the inside. They're going to varnish the pews, 
they say; and if they ain't careful and don’t use the right 
kind of hard finish, which takes a heap of rubbing and 
goes on mighty slow like, there'll be trouble for sure.” 

** But why did Brother Arnott not get you to do it? you 
the minister, too, and having an interest—" 

** Well, he said that was the very reason—said ministers 
of the gospel had no right to be engaged in secular callings. 
I reckon he’s partly right, too.” 

** Are you of the same mind still, Eli?” 

“If I'd thought of changing, how could I ayfter the 
Lord's dealing with me this day?” 
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“Do you think the Lord pulled her out of the cistern? 
or maybe you think He pu her in?” said Abby. She 
had turned around. Her face was flushed, aud her eyes 
glittered, and she spoke in an unfamiliar voice. 

Eli's sluggish wits could not rally under her vehemence, 
‘*1—I reckon we better not talk about it till you feel cam- 
mer, Abby,” he stammered. Which was about the most 
irritating thing that he could have said. 

Abby had begun the interview determined not to grow 
angry; but poor Abby, with her raw nerves and the can- 
ker-fret of jealousy in her heart, was not in a condition to 
discuss the merits of baking-powder safely. The passion 
that she had tried to smother blazed up at Eli’s words. 
She flung out her arms wildly, crying: ‘‘It’s now or 
never, Eli Eddings. For the last time, and mighty near 
the first time too, I’m going to ask you to consider me. 
It is folly of you to imagine we can live on here ayfter 
your getting up and m&king that confession. 1 couldn't 
show my face among the ladies here. J have a little 
sense of shame, if you haven't!” 

Eli bung his head. ‘‘ We could go into the country 
and rent aud make a crop—” 

‘*] hate the country! I hate the country people!” 

“You didn’t hate the folks at Sycamore Hurd when 
they were so kind to us, when little Eli died, and put up a 
stone to his grave, and Sister Mitchell picked all the gera 
niums she was saving for Rosy’s wedding—you don't hate 
them, Abby?” said Eli, sorrowfully. And his patience, in 
stead of quelling Abby’s wrath, only made it mount the 
higher; it seemed to put her in the wrong, who was really 
in the right. 

Except for the goading of her fury she could never 
have answered him so eruelly; but nothing seems cruel 
to an angry wife who has disputed with her husband. 
She said, “If we hadn’t been out in Sycamore Hurd, if 
you'd taken the other circuit they offered, and been in 
town near a doctor, perhaps Baby wouldn't have died!” 

Eli recoiled, and his face went white. Abby was not 
looking at him; she had whisked back to her frying-pan 
on the stove; when the hot grease spattered on her wrist 
she smiled savagely at the pain. Her husband’s voice 
came after a long pause: 

**I don’t guess there’s much use our talking, Abby; if 
there ain't anything I can do to help you "bout supper I 
reckon I'll go out in the yard with Susy Nell.” 

* Eli, are you going to speak out next Sunday?” 

“We won't talk "bout it now, Abby. You—you pray, 
too, and then we'll talk.” 

‘Eli, no prayer will change this to me. And | tell 
you now, you'll be sorrier than you ever were in your life 
if you do speak.” 

Sli made no reply at all. He left the house. He car 
ried away a deep wound of his own; and pain always 
made him silent. But again his silence infuriated his 
wife. At supper she told him that Susy Nell was cough 
ing, and she had best stay with her that night. 

“Don't you think we'd ought to have the doctor step 
in?” said Eli,anxiously.** Is your throat sore,honey lamb?" 

He maie no slightest objection. Abby staid with Susy 
Nell every night that week. The cold had disappeared- 
if there ever had been a cold—but Eli did not speak of a 
change. 

** He’s glad to be rid of me,” thought the miserable wife; 
“all he cares for is Susy Nell,” and her anger changed 
into something deadly and still. At times she was con 
scious that her torment of soul was overmuch for Eli had 
done. Then she would tell herself that she had lost her 
husband’s love, and she would have to grow old and hag 
gard in the slavery of a farm, and gradually, as her health 
failed, that she would sink into the like of the slatternly 
drudges that she despised. She felt her strength failing 
She could not do half the work that she used to du unless 
she lashed herself through the last part of her tasks. 
Years of overtaxed days and robbed nights were having 
their revenge. ‘The creeping paralysis of estrangement 
had aided them, and the shock of Eli’s decision dealt the 
last blow. Abby’s nervous system simply collapsed. She 
did not suspect it, but she was not a responsible creature. 

There was a strange sensation in her head all the time. 
Itseemed to her that she was conscious of the physical 
working of her thoughts, and that as‘ they passed from 
one chamber of her brain to another, she felt the passage. 
Once this notion had fastened on her mind, she could not 
pluck it away, and the wearisome disquietude of it is 
impossible to suggest. Unreal noises began to vex her 
ears. She would hear her dead baby cry; wailing voices 
would rise and sink, which, no sooner did she hearken, 
would cease or change into the clamor of the poultry- 
yard. At first the ghastly path of escape from her 
trouble had been only the mental elaboration of her angry 
phrase, ‘* I'll die sooner!” 

Then she did not mean to die; but inch by inch the tide 
of despair submerged the nervous woman's reason. The 
fancy became a possibility; at last it was a desire. 

‘I’m growing crazy, | expect,” said Abby. ‘‘ Well, it 
don’t matter, if Tom die in time!” 

It may be asked, had Abby no religious scruples regard- 
ing the sin that she meditated? Notany. It is the beset 
ting temptation of the handler of religious things to lose his 
reverence in the familiarity of habit. Every clergyman 
knows the deadening effect. of the constant use of reli- 
gious phraseology. And Abby had no protection of reli- 
gious zeal. She was not a pious woman. She wrote her 
sermons not to save souls, but to help the Reverend Eli 
Eddings. From indifference she had slipped into doubt. 
‘* If there is a God, He knows I cayn’t bear it!” she said. 

Thus it came to pass that she no longer watched Eli's 
face for signs of relenting. She withdrew into the shadow 
of her distempered dreams. Here was « way to punish 
Eli, all the dearer because it would make her suffer as 
well as him. A woman always likes to strike the man 
that she loves through her own heart. 

So Eli's wife withdrew into the shadow of her dis- 
tempered dreams; and her soul walked apart among 
formless hopes and fears, or beat against that impasse a 
realization of the next step beyond the gate. Yet to 
outward seeming she was not changed, except that she 
was a trifle absent-minded. Until Friday she had « 
faint—was it hope or fear?—that Eli might give up his 
purpose to his mother’s pleadings if not to hers. Friday 
the widow paid her a visit. After thanking Abby for 
certain gifts of preserves sent in during the week, she 
took out her handkerchief. 

“You ee have ben a good daughter to me, Abby- 
lonia,” she ; and the ready tears welled in her eyes. 
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**T cayn’t say how I feel, I feel so for you in this hour of 
trial. I've made it a subjec’ of prayer, and studied and 
studied on it till my hand’cher wasn't enough and I had 
to take my apron! And this here is how I look at it. 
Abby honey, there ain't no good comes of fighting agin 
the will of the Lord. I knew Eli hadn’t no call to be a 
minister. He knew it too, and he tried to beg off; but I 
kept a-pecking at him and a-worrying of him until he 
gave up, wore out. And now looks like it is a judgment 
on me that he is going to quit in the sight of men. I’ve 
talked with him, and he’s spoke his mind; and, Abby, I 
cayn’t oppose him, though it "ll mortify me so I reckon 
I'll be obliged to leave town.” 

Abby laid her sewing down. The widow shielded her- 
self behind her handkerchief and sobbed. Had Abby 
scolded her, she would have sobbed the louder. But 
Abby answered, in a quiet, mild, voice: ‘1 expect you 
have aimed to do right, maw. 1 don’t want you to think 
1 blamed you. It’s between Eliand me. Don't ery. Look 
at this dress of Susy Nell’s. Do you reckon she will like 
it?” 

The widow sniffed gratefully, and was sure Susy Nell 
would like such a beautiful frock. She did not adven- 
ture any return to the perilous theme, and soon fared 
forth. equally bewildered and relieved. 

Then Abby, in her neat street gown, her smooth hair 
shining, and every pin on her. in place, walked down the 
broad sunny. viilage street, where bluets were sprink- 
ling the green sod on either side the wooden walk, to 
Bud Slater's store, and bought a box of rat - poison, 
with a lying jest. That night, for the first time in a 
week, she slept all night. All day Saturday her manner 
was exceedingly gentle. Eli was moved by her soft, un- 
usual ways, but did not know how to show his feeling, 
beyond constant attention to the wood-boxes and buying 
her a copper wash-boiler. The strange diffidence that 
often stands between those in the closest relations locked 
his tongue, while he longed to speak. Abby no longer 
cared to talk. The desire for expression was all burned 
out by the constant thought of that one tremendous ex- 
pression on which she was resolved. 

Sunday morning dawned bright and beautiful, as March 
mornings often dawn in Arkansas. Abby bathed and 
dressed herself with unusual care. Then she made Susy 
Nell ready for church. She wondered at herself that she 
shouldn’t feel more, this last time she would ever dress 
the child. She kissed her, but there was neither grief 
nor passion in the kiss. That was because grief belonged 
to the left lobes of the brain, and somehow it had become 
misplaced, and was on the right side; she couldn’t suffer 
on the right side. ‘Or else I'm a wicked woman who 
doesn't love her children,” thought Abby. ‘Ill let her 
go to Bessie Moon's to dinner. Better for her. I'd like 
to see her once more, but it doesn't matter about me; I'm 
a wicked woman. The hill women used to love their 
children best, better than their husbands, but I always 
loved Eli best--better than Baby even. Baby, what are 
you erying out in the barn for? Oh, he bruised his little 
pale cheek! Oh, Baby, Baby! the bruise was there in his 
coffin!) And Mrs. Mitchell fetched all her flowers. She 
came over in that calico that was so short in front—I 
wish I'd helped her cut that dress, instead of just lend- 
ing her the pattern—she came over in all the rain. 
hated to have it rain, and I cried that night to have it 
raining on his little grave, and to have him out in it all 
alone. I wish I could cry now.” 

But she did not cry; after all, why should she,when she 
would soon be out of all the worry, and wouldn't need to 
feel her thoughts beating through her brain? 

It was a little difficult to remember about the cooking; 
nevertheless, she did remember, and it was a better break- 
fast than common that she set before Eli. He ate very 
little of it. She said to herself that a few weeks ago she 
would have thought how handsome and manly he looked 
in his new black suit. Now she merely woutered would 
he have it for his wedding suit when he married again? 
Even that stab fluttered her heart but a second; then she 
was back working those weary thoughts through her 
brain. 

Eli started when she came into the room ready for 
church. ‘It’s awful kind of you, Abby,” he faltered, 
‘*but you don’t need to go. Maw is going to stay home.” 

‘I rather go, Eli,” said Abby, untenderly but gently. 

They walked down the street together, little Susy Nell 
tripping ahead in the sunshine. The town was pros- 
perous, and there were two or three new brick buildings 
with wooden trimmings smart with paint. Here and 
there over the plain a mansion rose a story or two above 
the pointed roofs; but for the most part the houses were 
modest Southern cottages, not too finical about the back 
yards. The church bells were ringing, and the street was 
full of little groups of people wending their way chuych- 
ward in sedate cheerfulness. The children’s white frocks 
and a few lawn gowns lent a brightsome air to the simple 
toilettes. 

Abby gazed quite carelessly about her. 
to-morrow—where would she be? She wondered why she 
did not suffer. ‘I’m going to die to-night, and I don’t 
care,” she said to herself, dully. ‘‘I reckon I’m past it.” 
She didn’t want to think, because it was such heavy work 
pushing the thoughts through the cells of her brain; and 
something seemed to be loose in the machinery within her 
head, and to be rattling about; but she kept remembering 
how after Baby died Eli was in the same kind of daze. 
She, in her own passionate anguish, had called him stupid 
of heart. Perhaps she had misjudged him. It was then 
that the misunderstanding, the alienation, began between 
them. She had written a sermon about the death of 
children—a sermon that she seemed to write with the very 
blood of her heart—and Eli refused to preach it. He 
said, *‘ I cayn’t do it!” and when she pressed for a reason 
he answered, ‘“‘( don’t want to; it makes me feel too 
bad.” 

Her vanity was hurt. Without a word she wrote him 
another sermon, instead of the old one which he proposed 
to preach. She never mentioned the sermon afterwards. 
Neither did he. Nor did she see it again; but she found 
some charred sheets of paper in the embers on the hearth 
next morning, and concluded (without examining) that 
Eli had burned the sermon overnight. And it hurt her. 
But now that it was too late, now that everything was too 
late, she wondered whether she had not been rash and 
hard. They were passing Colonel O’Neil’s house, where 
the few Episcopalians of the village gathered Sundays to 
listen to the service read by one of their number. The 
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music of their hymn rose in an air plaintive and intense. 
Passing the open window, Abby could hear every word: 


“In the hour of trial, 


Lest by denial 
I depart from Thee.” 

She stole a glance at Eli. Was that the way he felt? 
A new apprehension of his motives was struggling into 
her confused mind. She drew a step nearer to him. Eli 
turned his eyes on her. 

‘I expect the folks are anxious to see_the new paint,” 
said he. ‘‘1 spoke to Hobson and warned him, but he 
said he reckoned he knew his own business; and I'm nigh 
certain he hasn’t used hard finish, Don’t you sit down 
without feeling, Abby!” 

Abby laughed a hard little laugh, and said that she 
wouldn't. She did not speak again, She had wondered 
what was passing through his mind. Well, she knew 
now—in this supreme day of his life he was worrying 
about paint! No, she had not done him injustice. 

Eli parted with her at the church door. ‘‘Abby,” he 
began—** Abby”—and could get no further; but he put 
out his rough working-man’s hand and toucbed her sleeve 
with a lingering fall. Then he smiled feebly, and ended, 
**Mind you look out for the paint.” 

She did not understand that he was yearning to express 
his own suffering and his sympathy for her, that he longed 
to touch her, as a child in pain longs to be close to its mo- 
ther. And she parted from him with a mortal ache in her 
heart. Yet his words followed her, trivial as they were, 
and automatically she obeyed them. She touched the 
seat of the pew, which, truly enough, was sticky; and be- 
fore Susy Nell and she sat down she covered back and 
seat with one of the Sunday-school papers which were 
scattered among the pews. Then she seated herself, and 
sank into a dreary reverie, imageless and numb. When 
she glanced up the pews were full, and Sister Arnott, in 
all the pomp of her new gown, had entered the pew in 
front, and was stiffly inclining her shoulders as she sat 
down. The indestructible respect of a woman for a pretty 
gown was stronger in Abby at that moment than her own 
misery, und far stronger than any ill will that she might 
bear to the wearer. Hastily she arrested the descent of 
those rustling sleeves. « Don't!” she whispered; ‘‘ the 
varnish is all sticky; you'll spoil your dress!” And she 
picked up a paper aod conitell it out herself. At the same 
moment she nodded a warning to three women who were 
entering the seat behind. ‘* Perhaps the other seats stick 
too,” she said. But Sister Arnott, with dignity, replied 
that these seats were varnished last; the others would 
surely be dry. And Abby, caring little, sank back into 
her thoughts. 

Eli was on his feet announcing the hymn. ‘‘ We will 
sing the one hundred and fortieth hymn, on page twenty- 
five—No. 140, page 25. ‘God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform.’” The words rolled back into 
the ‘minister’s throat. He could see the whole church. 
And decidedly it was a spectacle to be seen, for all over 
the church men and women were struggling to rise, and 
squirming helplessly, wrathfully, on their seats. 

The climax came when a wailing childish voice arose : 
“Mamma! mamma! I’ stuck!” Then the emotions that 
decorum had gagged burst forth. There was a rending 
sound and buzz of voices. The children, especially, were 
in great power, little girls whimpering and little boys 

iggling, and Sister Wayling’s baby bawling with fright. 
Men wrestled and women writhed, but the varnish held 
stanchly, and the scene became a wild one. Brother 
Arnott, who came a few minutes late, stood horror-stricken 
in the middle of the aisle. The minister hurried to the aid 
of his imprisoned flock. Sister Arnott, Abby, a few fortu- 
nate tardy sheep, the three women in the seat behind 
Abby, and perhaps half a dozen provident ones whose 
custom was to look before they sat as well as before they 
leaped, helped Brother Arnott and Eli to pull and twist 
and wrench the people free, although at a sad cost to their 
Sunday clothes. At last all except Sister Moon and Bro- 
ther Tredith were rescued from the snare of the spoiler, 
and the congregation gathered about these captives. Sis- 
ter Moon was a woman of weight in every sense, the 
richest personage in the town, with a rich vein of obsti- 
nacy running through a pious and kindly nature, who had 
long since ceased to tempt the scales. Brother Tredith 
was a man of substance and great stature, and (as he care- 
fully explained) he had sat down ‘‘ kinder sky west and 
crooked,” hence there was the more of him to stick. 

As for Sister Moon, she announced piteously to her 
audience: ‘‘ It ain't that I’m so powerful heavy, but I al- 
ways did set down hard! And, oh laws! this seat sticks 
like fly-paper! I'll never have another sheet in my house; 
now I know how it feels! It’s awful! Brother Eddings, 
nev’ mind if you do tear my dress; I got plenty on under- 
neath to be P donate and I never was proud! Pull away! 
Bless you, Sister Eddings, I really felt it give a mite then. 
Cayn’t some more ketch holt*on me? Brother Eddings, 
it’s all we-all’s own fault, for you done told us, and told 
them to put on different varnish; I know if you'd ‘a’ 

ainted this church we'd be standing free praising the 
Pord this minnit!” 

And Brother Tredith’s tolling base chimed in; “‘ That’s 
right! There ain’t a better painter in Arkansas, whatever 
you call him for a preacher! Now most like we'll have to 
be soaked off with alcohol, and all Hobson's fool work!” 

The tide thus started ran high against Hobson, at which 
no one could wonder who had what might be called an 
all-round view of the unfortunate congregation. By this 
time a charitable commercial traveller was trying the ef- 
fect of whiskey on varnish, under Brother Tredith’s direc- 
tion, and those around Sister Moon were weak with laugh- 
ter. Eli himself gave the last pull which freed her, and 
was in time to’peel off Brother Tredith’s long legs. Then 
Abby reached him, and whispered him to dismiss the con- 
gregation, which he did in a single sentence, ‘‘I reckon 
we all better go home now.” 

Abby lingered a little time behind the others; she was 
detained by Sister Arnott. Sister Arnott had never liked 
Abby, but, now she took her hand, saying, heartily, ‘‘ Sister 
Eddings, I am ashamed I got this dress when I more than 
half suspected you wanted it; and I think you showed a 
right Christian spirit saving it for me; and if I can ever 
do anything for you, count on me!” 

Abby smiled, and said something in reply, she hardly 
knew what. She had the sensation of a criminal who re- 
ceives a reprieve on his journey to the gallows. More- 
over, the whole drift of her mind was diverted violently 
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by the farce of the paint. Itseemed ridiculous to think of 
suicide when. she was still laughing over Ube picture of 
Sister Moon! Almost unconsciously she found herself 
laughing at it with Eli, ‘‘1 believe maw would have had 
to laugh too,” she cried. “I wish she had been there.” 

‘* It was awful good of you to come this morning,” said 
Eli, with a grateful look; ‘‘and maw told me ‘bout that 
dress, how you wanted it, and I sent to St. Louis for one 
for you. I think it was right sweet of you saving it for 
Sister Arnott that way.” 

“She looked so pretty in it, and it is such a nice 
dress—” 

Eli opened his mouth, gasping vainly; it seemed to him 
a very lame speech that he made, but perhaps it served his 
purpose with Abby quite as well xs eloquence. He said, 
** You're a heap prettier than her, Abby!” 

Abby stood still in the road to look at him; but no sus 
picion could endure before his simple-hearted gaze. She 
reddened and smiled in spite of herself. ‘You haven't 
said that much to me, Eli, for—years!” 

“ But you knew I thought it!” 

‘*No, I didn’t. Susy Nell, run ahead; Bessie Moon's 
signalling to you over yonder! 1 reckon I am mean, Eli, 
but it’s mighty hard to have your husband think se—” 

“IL never did think so, as God hears me, honey. But 
you were so much smarter’n me, and wrote such beautiful 
sermons, I ‘lowed you looked down on a uneducated man 
like me—” 

‘* Eli”—his wife interrupted him in strong agitation— 
‘* Eli, Il believed you despised me because—because I wrote 
the sermons for you!” 

He was in front of the puddle which had disturbed the 
widow; in his excitement be splashed into the worst of it. 
** Tain’t such a pussilanimous, ornery, trifling tyke as that,” 
he cried. *‘ Abby, forgive me; Iam pulling you into the 
mud!” 

‘You can pull me through all the mud in Hickory 
Ridge, Eli Eddings, and 1 won't say one word!” 

Heswung around. His eyes kindled. He canght the 
little figure up in his arms and carried her across the 
puddle to the firm ground. Ashe put her down he made 
a shamefaced apology: ‘‘ Abby, I was just naturally obliged 
to get hold of you and hug you, and i didn’t see no other 
way, out in the street as we are!” 

Abby only made a kind of gurgle in her throat, and 
ran swiftly through their gate, down the walk to the 
house. But when he overtook her, in their little parlor, 
simple as he was in woman’s moods, he understood that 
his wife was not angry with him. 

He sat down, he drew his wife on his knee in the fash 
ion of his early married life, and kissed her. ‘* Abby,” 
said he, *‘I feel now like I could tell you all about it. 
You know how come | went into the ministry. I hadn't 
no more call to it than our caff! I went to please maw 
and you. And I staid because you wanted me! Oh, 
Abby”—his voice melted, and she hid her face—‘' you 
know what I felt about you! Why, your very clothes 
were so much nicer than the other girls’, and the way 
you wore your hair, and it’s white on your neck where 
the hair grows, and when I was near you I felt like I was 
walking in the woods with the wild honeyseckles! Abby! 
Abby! you little thing that I could crush, you're just like 
a flower yourself, honey, dearie. Don't cry, honey; I cayu't 
go on and do what | had ought to do if you ery; I'll have 
to give in to you, I love you so!” 

And Abby? She forgot the nightmare of the last week, 
she forgot how she hated to live in the country, she forgot 
everything except her husband loved her, and she sobbed, 
** Oh, Eli, [ll go anywhere end I'll live anyhow if you 
only will love me like that!” 

“IT love you a hundred thousand times better than you 
know, Abby. Why, dearie, it was you converted me and 
made me give up preaching. What you trembling so for, 
lambie? Listen; 1t was this way: I read your sermons, 
and they worked on me. It was slow, for I'm slow. I 
don't know how to talk out things even to myself, and 
that makes me slow. But they worked on me. Abby, 
there wus one sermon—you wrote it ayfter little Eli 
died—” . 

** Yes,” said Abby, in a tense voice. 

‘I didn’t seem to know where I was or what I was do- 
ing those days. I—I felt very bad, Abby.” 

Abby’s hand stroked his brown curls, trembling; she 
could not speak. 

**When I read that sermon, for the first time, I could 
ery. And I was out in the willows by the river, and I 
kneeled right down and prayed to the Lord to have mercy 
and show me the way out and comfort us both! Abby, 
He will. But I couldn't preach that sermon.” 

‘*What did you do with it, Eli?” 

“Wait a minute,” said he. He put her out of his arms 
very tenderly, and went out of the room, while she waited 
for him, trembling. 

She beard his footsteps moving about their chamber; 
they came back again. He was standing before her with 
the neat square sheets that she knew in his hands. And 
she read on the outside, in Eli’s cramped hand, *‘ This ser- 
mon, which I thank God for, was written by my dear wife 
after the death of our dear son Eli.” There followed the 
date. 

‘*Now you know,” said Eli, ‘‘ how you converted me. 
Ayfter that I felt I couldn’t live a lie before you. But I 
wasn’t strong enough, knowing the anxious notion you 
had of me being a minister, to stop right away, and I 
waited till I got things fixed so I can get a shop in this 
town; and you shall have the same money you had for 
the preaching, and more if you will take it, and we'll get 
a hired girl, so you'll have time to read your books; and, 
Abby, when it fell out this way this morning, I said to 
myself, ‘Maybe the Lord ain’t requiring a public confes 
sion of you, and maybe I could just say I didn't feel my 
self fitted, and quit.’ What do you think, Abby?” 

‘“*I think,” said Abby, ‘‘I’d go over to Brother Arnott 
and tell him all, and abide by his decision.” 

“TI will,” cried Eli, with a deep intake of breath. ‘I'll 
go now while you're getting dinner. Say, Abby, in your 
drawer on your bureau was standing this that you got for 
the rats; don’t you think it’s kinder dangerous having it 
there? Susy Nell—” 

Abby caught it out of his hand and hurled the box into 
the open fire. ‘* Yes, yes,” said she; ‘‘ it’s a wicked thing. 
You go, Eli. And, Eli, you go tell your mother before 
you come home!” Then, as his footsteps echoed on the 
wooden walk, she sank lower and lower, and kneeled be- 
fore the chair where he had sat. 








ALPHABET FOR MARKING 


But the widow Eddings found her in the kitchen when 
she returned with her son. The widow was weeping so 
profusely that she may be said to have been wafted to 
Abby on a flood of tears. ‘‘Oh, Abby,” sobbed she, “ain't 
the Lord merciful? And Brother and Sister Arnott, they 
were kind as if they be Eli's kin. There don’t need 
to be no talk "bout it ‘tall, ‘cept about the way Hobson 
dove us; and Eli's going to have the church to do 
over. Sister Moon says she'll leave if he don’t, and she’s 
going to have him paint her house too, inside and out, 
some—I mean inside some and out all over—and it's the 
Lord's doing, and marvellous in our eyes. Abby, you let 
me peel them pertaters; you look fit to drop!” 

“If I do, it’s with happiness,” said Abby, choking, ‘I 
don’t deserve it. I’ve behaved wickedly, wicked—” 

‘You shet up!” interrupted the widow; “ you haven't 
no sech thing. You jest have got all wrought up. I tole 
you you was living on your nerves. Whut you need is 
something clearing for the liver and a hired girl; and 
Eli’s going to git ‘em for you!” 

“What I need is to be thankful for such a good hus- 
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band and mother,” said 
Abby, beginning to cry. 

‘‘Humph,” said the 
widow, weeping with 
her, ‘‘ the other two will 
help you mightily to be 
thankful! And one 
thing’s sure, you and 
Eli got to go off some- 
where, and you rest up. 
I'll take Susy Nell!” 

The widow carried 
her point. She now 
maintains with tears 
that Abbylonia always 
was a good woman, but, 
since Eli quit the minis- 
try, almost looks like 
she was sanctified, she 
looks so happy; and 
that there fiery temper 
of hers has cleared up, 
for all the world like coffee when it comes to a kicking 
boil and you throw in a cup of cold water. Well, she 
concludes, there ain’t no telling how grace is going to 
strike folks, but it done struck our Abby sure; and I only 
hope it will stick like Hobson’s paint. 


LINEN. 


ALPHABET FOR MARKING LINEN. 


4 ~ pretty rustic alphabet is to be worked in white 

French marking-cotton. The solid parts are in satin 
stitch, which is padded with laid strands of coarser cotton 
to give roundness and solidity to the work. The delicate 
sprays are done in stem stitch with finer cotton. The let- 
ters can be easily transferred to the work by means of car- 
bon paper; this is laid between the letter and the material, 
and the outline is traced over carefully and minutely with 
the blunt point of a fine crochet needle. It is advisable to 
make a strong pen-and-ink tracing to copy from on the 
tough semitransparent paper that is used for transferring 
embroidery designs. 
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THE HABIT OF BEING READY. 


OMEBODY very nearly hit the nail upon its head 
\) when he said that golf and bicycle costumes, by their 
dignified freedom, had done more to put woman at her 
ease, make her mind, her manners, and her physical move- 
ments easier, without loss of the feminine refinement that 


* is necessary to her sex, than anything else in this century. 


It was very near hitting the nail on the head, but not pre- 
cisely, because it is not really the costume that has cre- 
ated this change. It is something a step deeper, some- 
thing far more important than a short skirt and a high 
boot, or even a canvas legging. It is the fulfilment = 
law that has long been recognized in other spheres, and 
has not been recognized here only because it appears 
now in slightly different form. The girl who wears the 
golf costume plays golf. The girl who wears a bicycle 
costume rides a w':eel. Both ce, because of the more 
favorable costum®, walk,run, jump, more than ever before. 
The golfer in learning the swing uses her whole body un- 
til stays are strained to the utmost, and arms and trunk 
are given a freedom of motion that heretofore has not 
been considered allowable even if possible. The wheel- 
woman in riding is using the lower part of her body for 
hours at a time as she never hoped to do, nor her mother 
ever dared to think of in the past. 

The result is that these two girls, going through strong, 
healthy movements of the body, acquire with amazing 
quickness a womanly confidence in their own physical 
prowess, a wisdom to distinguish between what is femi- 
nine and what is effeminate, and a power to act at once 
in a decided, energetic, physical way that has put them at 
their ease everywhere. That is the real cause of making 
their minds, their manners, and their physical movements 
easier without loss of feminine refinement. In other 
words, the nail was not hit on the head, for it is not the 
costumes but physical exercises for which the costumes 
are used that have really accomplished this change. 

This means a great deal more than one would think. 
Why is it that a man who is a sparrer, a baseball, tennis, 
football, polo, or golf player, seldom falls and sprains a 
a leg when he slips? hy is it that such men never are 
crushed in a crowd? Why is it they avoid accidents so 











often? On the other 
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hand, how many acci- 
dents, no doubt, could 
have been prevented if 
the mee persons had 
been able to act and think 
on the moment? The 
answer to all this is the 
same as the cause which 
has made such an extraor- 
dinary change in wo- 
manhood in this country 
intwodecades. The hab- 
it of acting and thinking 
quickly is acquired by 
taking up work or by 
playing games that ne- 
cessitate these qualities. 
Once acquired, the habit 
sticks, and when some- 
thing that is not a game 
suddenly arises, habit 
steps in and compels its 
possessor to act immedi- 
ately in the one right 
way. 

The girl to-day who 
rides a wheel, plays golf, 
and sails a boat is not to 
be found sitting in a 
fainting posture or run. 
ning about wringing her 
hands when some one 
falls senseless from illness 
or fromablow. She may 
not know what to do, but 


the habit of taking charge ae 

of an occurrence, the hab- GY ] f, 

; ind «A 
it of being responsible for f) I!) : 

her own balance on a \. | 

wheel or her strokes with ) TTT 

the golf club, makes her INN) 


act at once—I had almost 
said instinctively, but it \] 
is something quite the 
opposite of instinct—in 
some way and usually in 
a sensible way. 

This power of being 
equal to the emergency 
is acquirable as a habit, 
and it can be deliberate 
ly taken up not only as 
an advantage in the end, 
but as a pleasure in 
the means. There is no 
value here in giving an 
emergency lecture, This 
can be found in a dozen 
fat volumes in any book 
store or library. There 
is space, however, to say 
a word as to the princti- 
ple for which emergency 
lectures furnish the con- 
crete examples. A self- 
possessed person is al- 
ways in the advantage. 
Any one can think when 
there is plenty of time. 
It is the person who can 
think accurately when 
there is no time who is of 
value and the way to ac 
quire this ability is to 
take up work which 
amounts to nothing more 
than a series of immedi 
ately acquired decisions. 
After a while immediate 
decision becomes a habit. 
By-aud-by some entirely 
new emergency arises, 
but its principle—neces- 
sity for immediate deci- 
sion—being the same, the 
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practised mind begins to 

actatonce. So that it is 

not of so much impor. 

tance, when a half-drown- 

ed man is brought ashore, to know what to do as to know 
that something must be done at once, and to have the 
presence of mind to do any reasonable thing immediately. 
There are many cases in life when ninety-nine persons 
out of a hundred, if they had time to think long over the 
matter, would act rightly, but only the one will do the 
right thing at once. Sometimes it means the saving of 
life, as in a railroad accident, where one person who knows 
how to double up and fall heavily without injury to him- 
self will come out with a scratch, and another one, who 
falls with arms and legs out in every direction, goes to 
his last reckoning absolutely and solely because he did 
not know how to act in such an emergency. 

Women have been proverbial in all ages for not know- 
ing as a class how to act by what may be called this ac- 
quired instinct, Hibernian as the phrase seems. Within 
the last twenty years there can be no question that this 
peculiar quality of womanhood has disappeared more 
than it did in the last twenty centuries, 

It is not the emancipation of woman that has done it. 
Women have not changed in these years, but the modern, 
out-door, self-dependent, life has given them the habit of 
tuking care of themselves. 

Details might be multiplied from which to give practi- 
cal advice on these emergency questions. The principle 
is the same in all. I remember a young woman who had 
just learned to ride a wheel. She had never had any such 
freedom or responsibility before. Riding along a countr 
road, she saw a pair of horses and wagon being turned. 
It never occurred to her to dismount, though there was 
plenty of time for that. It never occurred to her to ring 
her bell, nor to cry out, nor to turn into the grass at the 
side of the road. She moved slowly on, and ran squarely 
into one of the horses, with a bad throw as a result, and a 
narrow escape from serious injury. Had she been accus- 
tomed to think quickly at all times, she could have avoid- 


ed this by a dozen different methods. - Six months later 
the change was something wonderful—to all but herself. 
All she knew was that she had no more ‘‘ such dreadful 
accidents.” The fact was they were presenting them- 
selves all the time, but she had acquired the habit of act- 
ing at once on reasonable grounds, and thus she avoided 
them. 

You may call it what you like—presence of mind, a 
cool head, quick thinking, or an instinct to do what is 
right the first time—the fact remains that it is a habit 
acquired by experience, of being ready always to use 
one’s muscles and brains at a moment’s notice—the habit 
of being ready. 

When you are on your wheel and a tangle is ahead, 
what do you do? What is a natural thing to do? Get 
off and walk aside. When you are in a boat and a flaw 
comes against the sail, what do you do? What is a rea- 
sonable thing todo? Let the sheet and sail go where the 
flaw cannot come against it. When you are slipping on 
the sidewalk, what do you do? Thrust the other foot 
under you or turn yourself on a pivot and come to the 
ground on the hands. What do you do when a man stops 
you for the purpose of robbing you or for one thing or 
another? Do the reasonable thing; walk up to him and 
show him that you are quite at your ease and that he is 
attacking the wrong person. What do you do in the 
room, of a burning house? Do the reasonable thing; 
crawl on the floor, because smoke always rises and you 
can breathe far better. If you must go through flames, 
pour water over yourself before starting. If the under- 
tow in the surf catches you and carries you out, do the 
reasonable thing ; float—swimming is useless. By float- 
ing you will keep above water, and in a moment some- 
body will come in a boat. Year after year women and 
children drown within twenty yards of a hundred people. 
Why? Because the average unpractised person is para- 
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lyzed quite long enough to allow the struggling to drown. 
Then every ove does the right thing, and rushes for the 
life-boat ten feet away—too late. So we might go on for 
a week. The particular case is unimportant. It suffices 
you not if you know what to do and do not have the 
power to do it. Acquire the habit of responsibility and 
prompt action by putting yourself in situations that re- 
quire this, and when you have acquired the habit of being 
ready, you are pretty sure to do something that is reason- 
able in an emergency when it arises, even if you are not 
primed with all the knowledge of this particular case. 


EMBROIDERED PICTURE-FRAME. 


“= design for a Louis Quinze picture-frame is to be 

embroidered on white satin or very fine white linen. 
White satin is the material which is most in character 
with the design, much of the dainty embroidery of the 
Louis Quinze and Louis Seize periods having been done 
on white or cream satin. 

The garlands of wild-rose and forget-me-nots must be 
well considered in order to ensure the blues, pinks, and 
greens being harmonious in color. 

We would suggest doing the little baskets in a warm gold 
embroidery silk, using a chain stitch. The ribbons might 
be worked either in a delicate gold-color or a very gray- 
blue. Use filo-floss for garlands and ribbons, and work 
them in over and over stitch. 

The frame should be mounted and put under glass, 
either in passe-partout or with the addition of a narrow 
gold moulding. The moulding is preferable for an em- 
broidered frame, the embroidery gaining in richness by 
the added depth of the moulding. For an etched or 
painted frame the flat passe -partout is considered far 
better. 








SIGNS. 
| SAW the sumac’s scarlet plume, 
I caught the tiger-lily’s bloom, 
And knew that summer's latest hour 
Had forecast in each brilliant flower 


THE SEAMY SIDE. 


GREAT deal is said and written nowa 
days about the art of home - making, 


while very little thought is expended upon | 


fact that in the home certain small 
miseries arise and flourish which no art can 
better or subdue 

In mos? homes there are great capabilities 
for happiness, and so in direct proportion of 
unhappiness Not every man or woman, 
however well-intentioned, true, and consci 
entious, can make the home what it ought to 
bee And one of the most fruitful causes of 
unhappiness, next bad temper 
found in poor housekeeping 

Many a woman, in every respect admirable 
und intelligent beyond the average, cannot 
entirely grasp the mysteries of housekeep 
And that it is not a matter of intelli 
gence is shown by the fact that some of the 
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best and most skilful housewives have been 
those who turned their attention to litile else 
than the ordering of their dinners and the 
scrupulous neatness of their homes. And 
shal that did not make a 
success of housekeeping? So many, many 
things enter into the housekeeping for the 
good or ill of the The wife or 
housekeeping sister may be orderly, the hus 
or brothers the wife 
totally regardless of system, while the hus 
band ¢ounts late 
breakfast an unpardonable sin for which no 
future punctuality or neatness may condone; 


who say these 


household 


band tie reverse; or 


a misplaced article or a 


und these things oceurring day after day, 
year in and year out, a consequent struggle 
ensues which renders life a martyrdom, ‘The 


more trivial the occasion the more bitter the 


sense of defeat 

Ob,” said a woman whose housekeep 
ing was to her as the grinding of the pil 
grim's pebbles in his shoes know I am 


1 miserable failure housekeeper! I 
can do half a dozen things well, but I cannot 
keep house Now there is no more reason 
in the world why that woman should wear 
herself into nervous prostration trying to 
do a thing that in all her life she will nev 
than there that man 


is A 


er compass, 1s any 


should become a lawyer when his tastes and 


wre for medicine or mechanism 

My wife and I are much fonder of each 
we sit down every day with a 
dozen people than when we dined alone,’ 
suid a jolly husband, who went through life 


aptitiucte 


other since 


very respectably and happily, though le 
er had a home It is sud, but neverthe 


less true,that the dispositions of some couples 
entirely for the us 
are freed from the shackles of house- 
keeping Fault-fiunding ceases, anxious lines 
away, and both busbaud aud wife 
draw a long breath of relief 

I have known a most devoted husband 
and wife who, after the various domestic 
complications caused by the civil war, look 
ed the matter of housekeeping squarely in 
the face. The wife young, felt 
that she could not, without great personal 
exertion and untold worry, take up house- 
keeping on a totally different basis from that 
with wl had been familiar, and her 
husband was wise and considerate enough 
to accept her view of the situation. An: to 
the end of their lives they bourded Mrs 
B., always bright and cheerful, was a power 
in church work, an ever-ready friend to the 
poor and sick, a helper with little children; 
and when at last, unworn, she yielded her 
gentle spirit to death, she was more missed 
in the community than notable 
housewives who exhausted themselves over 
vexing servants and domestic details. This 
husband and wife, under certain conditions, 
were capable of making a charming home, 
but lacking the conditions, they were sensi 
ble enough not to waste the remainder of 
their lives in a futile endeavor 

Life is too short for any man or woman to 
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| and sent to the table with bits of cracked ice 





accept any unhappiness which he or she can 


reasonably get rid of. It is but rarely (un 
less too oppressive) work which wears one 
out, but unless a woman is a ern skilful 
housewife, enjoying the never-ending round 
of household duties, there are few profes 
sions which hold so much of chafing worry 
There are those who deplore the lack of 
home life in these latter days, and it is a 
thing to be deplored. But in many instances 
the giving up of housekeeping, which gen- 
erally means the home, is the wisest thing a 
family cando, It may save, if not in money, 
in heart-burnings, in regrets, in much that 
is discordant in the lives of all concerned 
Lucy Ranpouen FLEMING. 


HOW TO EAT RAW CUCUMBERS. 
wo many persons declare that they find 
. cucumbers unsafe to eat that one woman 
has made ft her business to inquire of her 
acquaintances how they prepare the seem- 
ingly harmless delicacy. She says she finds, 
in of ten where cucumbers 
have disagreed with healthy grown people, 
it has been because the vegetable was ruined 
before it was ready to be eaten. The cucum- 
bers hal been picked for several days, during 
which time they were kept in the cellar on 
the shelf or floor. Then they were peeled 
and sliced into sulted water, and allowed to 
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remain there for an hour or two, after that 
they were dressed with vinegar, in which 
they lay until ready to be eaten. By this 
time the salt-water and vinegar had convert- 
ed the delicate esculent to the consistency 
avd digestibility of thinly sliced leather 
Cucumbers properly prepared are left on 
the ice until an hour before- they are to be 
eatev. Then they must be pared and sliced 
very thin, and thrown into water containing 
a large lump of ice. Just before they are 
needed they should be removed from the 
water, drained for an: instant in a colander, 


sprinkled among the slices. They may have 
a French dressing of salt, pepper, oil, and 
vinegar poured over them just before eating 
They are ruined if they stand for any length 
of time in the vinegar. Prepared in the 
right way, they will be found to be crisp, 
cold, and refreshing. They form an agree 
able breakfast salad, and as an accompani- 
ment to the fish course at a lunch or dinner, 
are both fashionable and delicious 


1 SET OF NOVEL DOILIES. 


ww IMETHING new, offering a really tempt- 
" ing suggestion for a holiday gift to a lit- 
erary friend or book-loving family, is a set of 
doilies and tray-cloths 

In the first place, make out a list of books 
the titles of which can be illustrated and the | 
authors’ autographs obtained. Here is one 
that has already been tried and found charm 
bg 





Over the Teacups, 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon, 
Amelia E. Barr 
With Trumpet and Drum, 
Eugene Field. 
Snow-Shoes and Sledges 
Kirk Munroe 
Littl Kuights and Ladies, 
Murgaret E. Sungster. 
Piulmetto Leaves. 
H. B. Stowe 
Birds and Bees 
Jobn Burroughs 
The Black Arrow 
Robert Louis Stevenson 
The House of the Seven Gables 
Nathaniel Hawthorue. 
Boots and Saddles 
Elizabeth B. Custer 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush, | 
lan Maclaren. 


Now (if you are able to do it yourself all 
the better) draw a design that may be either 
outlined or embroidered in colored silks, il 
lustrating the title. For instance, a bow in 
one corner of a doily embroidered in orange 
silk would illustrate Mrs. Barr’s book, The 
Bow of Ribbon, ber signature ap 
pearing just below it or on the hem of the 
doily 

As it would be impossible to embroider 
many of the names so as to make them ex- 
act, the plan of first tracing them with a very 
fine pencil and then going over with indeli- 
ble ink was tried and found very satisfacto 
ry—for those that must be laundered—as the 
writing of the author can then be exactly 
copied : 

A good plan is to trace the whole design 
on the cloth, finishing the autograph first, 
in case of an accident while using the ink 

Autographs that caunot be obtained from 
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MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 
has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothex the child, softens the gama, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{Adv.] 
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Hartford Single-Tube Tires eclipse 
the world. We began making Hart- 
ford Single-Tube Tires six years ago 
and have advocated them from the be- 
ginning. Insist on having the genuine. 


THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO. 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
New York. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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the authors themselves may very often be 
found either in copies of their books or in 
the beautiful catalogues now published and in 
nearly every case given away for the asking. 

Of course it is well to arrange the auto- 
graphs so that they have some meaning con- 
nection with the rest of the design. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes’s name should, for 
instance, be Over the Teacups. A most 
charming effect can be made from this iitle; 
dainty little cups io pink and blue Dresden 
patterns, or else in Japanese scrawls. 

Snow-Shoes and Sledges is, of course, done 
in black and white, or browns, but Mr. Mun- 
roe’s Flamingo Feather can be beautifully 
wrought in shaded reds. 

Mrs. Sangster’s Little Knights and Ladies 
marched up and down and all over one doily, 
dear little Kate Greenaway figures in fasci- 
nating colors. 

While Mrs. Stowe’s Palmetto Leaves were 
grouped in careless confusion im dark greens 
on the border of a tray-cloth, the centre of 
which was filled in with Unele Tom's Cabin. 
The House of the Seven Gables served as the 
design for the second tray-cloth, while John 
Burroughs’ Birds and Bees were used us a 
border 

Robert Louis Stevenson’s Black Arrow,with 
his name ucross it, was very effective, while 
Eugene Field's With Trumpet and Drum, and 
Mrs. Custer’s Boots and Saddles were most in- 
teresting designs; and it is easy to imagine 
what a dainty one wag the Beside the Bonnie 
Brier Bush. Another suggestion is to take a 
volume of short stories, like Mary E. Wilkins’s 
Humble Romance, and Other Stories, and illus- 
trate the titles of the stories, when the title 
of the book will not allow it; in this volume 
alone there is a charming set: ‘‘ Brakes and 
White Violets,” ‘* Robins and Hammers,” 
**Cinnamon Roses,” ‘‘ Gentian,” ‘The Bar 
Light-house,” and ‘* In Butterfly-Time.” 

Then there is the stray-story set. For in 
stance, Howells’s Mouse- Trap, Mrs. Spof 
ford's Scarlet Poppy, Cowan Doyle’s Red 
Lamp, and 80 on In fact, once started, 
there is a fascination about the work that 
is sure to please, and when the work is 
finished and in use, it will prove a help 
in conversation at luncheon or tea table, 
to the timid ones, and draw forth many a 
song and story from those who know aud 
love the authors and their books. 








has in use proven itself one of the greatest o 
factors in producing a clear, 


, a perfect complexion 


clean skin, and, 


there fore Vaken vregu- 


larly in small doses, its effect will give satis fac- 
lion to the most exacting 
Preventives in season are much surer than belated 
drugs. A healthy ndition of the Kidneys, Liver, 


and Bowels is the strongest safeguard against Head- 


ache, Racking Colds, or Fevers 


Syrup of Figs 
Acts as a perfect laxative should, cleansing and re- 
freshing the system without weakening it 
nently curing constipation and its effects 


Mild and Sure 


Pleasant to the taste and free from objectionable sub- 
Physicians Millions have 
found it invaluable. Taken regularly in small doses, 
its effect will give satisfaction to the most exacting. 


Perma- 


stances recommend it 


MANUFACTURED BY 
CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP OO. 
For sale by all Druggists 
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The 
Cord Edge 


is the latest 
in 









we 


oe BIAS 
ro VELVETEEN 
SKIRT BINDINGS 


CUT BIAS-—-fits of 
shape. 

CORD SECURED—can't drop out 
and look unsightly. 

STITCHED EDGE—-gives more 
elegant finish and is more easily ap- 
Alied than any other. 

If your dealer WILL NOT 
supply you we will. 


skirts any 


Samples mailed free. 


* Home Dressmaking Made ag a new 72 page 
book by Miss Emma M. Hooper, of the Ladies’ Home 
Journa), tells in plain words how to make dresses at 
home without previous training ; mailed for 25c. 
S.H. & M. Co., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 
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‘Fibre Chamois ws 


: The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 


SARA BERNHARDT 


: 


r None Genuine 


: Unless Stamped 


Fibre Chamois 
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Music Teachers 








We can save you lots of money. Our Booklet 
“Talks to Teach ers,” will tell you 
how. 25,000 teach 


music. Send us your 


ers now using our 
E T name and address 


Your Music Free 


McKINLEY MUSIC CO,, 307 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 





Gommit fs Memory 


the best things in Prose and Poetry, always includ 
ing good Songs and Hymns. It is surprising how 
little good work of this kind seems to be done in 
the Schools, if one must judge from the small num 
ber of people who can_repeat, without mistake or 
omission, as many as Three good songs or hymns. 


Glear, Sharp, Definite, 


and accurate Memory work is a most excellent 
thing, whether in School or out of it. among all ages 
and all classes. But let that which is so learned be 
worth learning and worth retaining. The Franklin 
Square Song Collection presents a large number of 


Old and Dew Songs 


and Hymns, in great variety and very carefully 
selected, comprising Sixteen Hundred in the Fight 
Numbers thus far issued, together with much 
choice and profitable Reading Matter relating to 
Music and Musicians. In the complete and varied 


Gable of Contents, 


which is sent free on application to the Publishers 
there are found dozens of the best things in the 
World, which are well worth committing to mem 
ory; and they who know most of such good things, 
and appreciate and enjoy them most. are seal 
queens the best educated ople in ahy country 
They have the best result of Education. For above 
Contents, with sample pages of Music, address 








Harper & Brothers, New York. 
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Genuine Cottolene is sold everywhere with trade-marks—“Coitolene” and steer’s head tin 

pail. Made only by THE N. K. FarrBANK CoMPANY, 

Jhicago, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
New Orleans, Moi 


hiladeiphia, San Francisco, 
ntreal. 
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Feder’s Brush 
* Skirt Protector. 


The only perfect dress edge. Its perfect- 
ness and simplicity are its triumph. It’s 
not a “ cord,’’ “‘ braid,”’ or “* velveteen bind- 
ing.”” Hence it does not scratch the shoe 
or become hardened by dampness. 

It protects and keeps the skirt clean as 
long as the skirt holds together. 


Altogether it’s a dirt defier, dust defier, | 


and skirt protector. 
It cleans easily : 
A shake, and the dust is off. 
A rub, and it’s clean. 
A brush, and it's new. 


It’s easy to put on, and wears everlast- | 


All dry-goods houses, or write 


J.W. Goddard & Sons, 98-100 Bleecker St., N.Y. 


Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS 


ingly. 





They are | 
er by half t 


rubber or 


inet shields; therefore are 


the most economical. 


Lighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class dealers, er send 25 cents for Sample pair to 
QMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal om New York 





Catalogues on Application. 


Gormally & Jeffery sf Co., 


New York, 
entry, England. 


‘ Washingt: mn 
Bro bia” Deere nit, 


ee Sen eae 


° ° WEDDING suee “Visirina 
S INVITATIONS 52: 
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Fine Stationery, Dies, and Stamping. 
Write for samples and prices. 


JOHN P. MORTON & COMPANY, LOUISVILLE, KY. 
CSOT ODOT COST ODODE 


ES HARTSHORNS car 
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THE GENUINE 
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LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
a # Candés milk — 


Ye 5, Estamitsug 1849 
3p. CANDES, 16, B* 8'-DE 


Esse 385) ISAACTHOMDSONS FYE WATER 






















HARPER'S BAZAR 
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An Easy Mind 


And the consciousness of being well dressed 
go with a gown made of Priestley’s dress fabrics. 
Women will acknowledge their excellence. They 
stand the test of wear. Perfect in color, weave, 
and finish. 0: £2 ease 


* 


Novelties and Plain Goods in 


Priestley’s 


Famous Black Dress 
Fabrics. 


* For Sale at leading # 
* Dry-goods Houses. # 


The genuine have the name, Priestley, every five yards on the selvedge. 
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-NUBIAN 


FAST BLACK COTTON 
DRESS LININGS {so 'semer 


AND SKIRT 








It is positively unchange- 


Will Not Crock. able and of superior quality. 


Nothing else so fully satisfies the highest requirements 
and yet the cost is moderate enough for any dress. 





Look for this — | All Leading 
on every yard (whan Sai Dry Goods 
op the Selvage : Stores, 
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A NEW BOOK 
By TIRS. SANGSTER 


WITH MY NEIGHBORS. §1:6mo, Cloth, 25. 


Under the title “With My Neighbors” Mrs. Sangster has gathered a 
number of plain talks to plain people on familiar and homely subjects. 
Making no attempt at literary excellence, these chapters are simply inti- 
mate and confidential colloquies with women, younger and older, their aim 
being to uplift and encourage the weary, comfort the sorrowful, and give 
an impulse towards the better life. 


ac 


Ornamental, $ 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 
On the Road Home. PVoems. Illustrated. | Little Knights and Ladies. 


Illus- 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25 trated 


Poems. 
16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
Home Fairies and Heart Flowers. 


Verses by Mrs. SANGsTER, Engravings by FRANK 
FRENCH, 


Illustrated. 4to, Cloth, $6 oo 





OTHER BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED: 
BY LAURENCE HUTTON 


LITERARY LANDMARKS OF VENICE. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 oo. 
The author describes at length the houses or places in the ‘*‘ Queen of the Adriatic” 


which have been identified with men and women famous in literature, 
a pleasant anecdote and story. 
knowing the city better than before. 


and adds many 
The effect on the reader is to give him the feeling of 


Many of the persons spoken ‘of were Americans. 


BY WILLIAM J. ROLFE 
SHAKESPEARE THE BOY. With Sketches of the Home and School 

Life, the Games and Sports, the Manners, Customs, and Folk-lore of 

the Time. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Dr. Rolfe, the celebrated editor of Shakespeare, has in this book combined all we 
know of the youth of the poet with all on record of the life of the time, as it affected 
boys. In other words, he has described the games Shakespeare played, the amusements 
of the country-side, the school and the lessons taught, the training at home and the town 


life. He gives a picture of Stratford-on-Avon as it must have been then, and incidentally 
calls attention to the influences which affected the character of the great dramatist while 


growing up 
BY WILL CARLETON 
THE OLD INFANT, AND SIMILAR STORIES. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 25. 
Mr. Carleton’s volume contains the following stories; ‘ 
Vestal Virgin,” ‘‘ Lost—Two Young Ladies,” 
Car,” *‘ A Business Flirtation,” and 


The Old Infant,” 
* The One-Ring Circus,” ** 
** Oldbottle’s Burglars.” 


‘ The 
The Christmas 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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EVERY KIND 
HUMOR 


FROM 


PIMPLES 
SCROFULA 


Speedily cured by CuTicurna RESOLVENT, 
greatest of humor cures, assisted externally 
by warm baths with Curicura Soap, and 
gentle applications of CuTICURA (ointment), 
the great skin cure, when all else fails. 

Bold th hout the world. Price, CurierRa, 5fc.; 
Boar, 2c ESOLVENT, Ste. and ¢) Porter Dave 
AnD bums: Corp., Sole Propa.. Boston. \ S.A 

aa” How to Cure — Humor,” mailed free. 





New Art Embroidery Book 


Entitled “Plorence Home Needlework” for 


18%. Justissued. It gives explicit instructions for 
embroidering tea cloths, center pieces and doylies 
in all the newest and = Pe elt including 


» Fruit, W 
eries. Iteontains full information as to the correct 
shades of 8! used for each design, and 
how to es he lece. ee gives directions for 
sniies Infant’s Shirt and Capand crocheting a 

Baby's Bonnet. 96 pages. Over 60 illustrations. 
Sent foré6cents in stamps. Be sure to state that 
you want“ Florence Home Needlework” for 1896. 


NONOTUCK SILK CO., 6 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 


Copyrighted 1896. 












Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


nevoxm UNDERWEAR 


FORM 

the aon tfect, most healthful, 

most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 
by physicians. 

a ft, ‘Catalogue and our new 
“Mod aap Underwear and 

en to ‘Wear It,” Free. 


HAY & TODD MFG. CO. 
Ypsilanti, Mich. 


“leak 















| Constable C k> 





** Special Values” in 


Linen and Silk Handkerchiefs, 
Ladies’ Neckwear, Kid Gloves, 


Proadovay AS 19th ot. 
FRE TS 


COMPLETE EERAM wa ier’ earings: 


LATE~T SKIRT AND SLEBVE mig 
and finishingepure 4 





SSTIROUTR 
W. MOODY, ber er, Dbuls 


DEAE NOISES CURE 


NO PAIN. Whisp. 








tend to F, Hiscox Con, 851 858 Bway, N. ¥., for Book and Proof 








% be ati ey 


A, B.C., CANA all 
with book MSS. v who desire ‘publication, write of 


AUTHORS =i." call for prospectus. Prompt reviews. 


AUTHORS’ PUBLISHING ASSOCIATION, 114 sth Ave., N.Y, 

































































DISINTERESTED. 


Dobba 
Polly. * 
NEVER MAVE TO GIVK HER ANY,’ 


VACATIONS FOR fine OF MODERATE 
tLANS. 

A ronrons is awaitin 
The man who will invent 

A place where a vacation 
Of two weeks can be spent 

Not costing folk of moderate means 
Their very last red cent, 


At places where I have the cash 
The railroad fares to pay, 

The board is pat so very high 
I can't afford to stay; 

And places where the board is cheap 
Are all too far away. 


And since I think a fortune 
A pleasant thing would be 

To any man of moderate means, 
For instance, say, to me, 

I'm going to invent the place 
Aud scoop the profits—see ? 


Then, with the money that I make 
I'll buy a lot of land 
At Newport or Bar Harbor 
And erect a palace grand, 
And go there in a big steam-yacht 
By ocean breezes fanned. 
s H. G. Pate. 

She had jast got home from Vassar, and they were 
walking in the conservatory together 

“Oh, mamma,” she exclaimed, “ how pretty! 
flower is that 7?” 

“ That's a hollyhock, dear.” 

“A hollyhock? Why, mamma, I painted one at 
echool, aud it don't look like that!" 

SS 

“T'm superstitions,” sald Maud. “Now I see in 
politics the Republican, the Democrat, the Populist, 
and the Anarchist. My superstitions make me an An- 
archist.” 

* But why ?” cried Reuben. 

“ Well—take the last syllable of each party. 
mblican—can! I hate canning. Democrats—I hate 
Pie. Populist—I don't know about lists; but An- 
archist- “Reuben, I like to be chist !” 

And he “ chist ” her 

—»———. 

“IT don't mind bein’ spanked," sobbed Bobbie, “ nor 
I don’t mind sittin’ in a chair for five minutes, Bat 
when I'm spanked first and have to sit doWn right 
away afterwards, I tel) you it hurts.” 

—_—p——— 

“It's a great shame,” said Wilkes. “There's that 
Miss Burleigh with $3,000,000 in her own right and 
hopelessly ugly.” 

“What? Nonsense!" said Barlow. ** Why, my dear 
fellow, a woman with that amount of money can't 
help being a perfect belle.” 


What 


Re- 


‘Many ANTIQUE GIVES 8UOU BEAUTIFUL AND EXPENSIVE WEDDING-PRESENTS.” 
Yes; AND IT (8 80 GENRROUS AND DISINTERESTED OF WER, FOR SHE MUST KNOW WE SHALL 


NOT HER STYLE. 

“ And is this the end ?” 

Turning on his heel,with a gesture of half-cuppressed 
impatience, Bertram Clinker stood for a moment in 
the doorway, and then faced once more the beautiful 
girl who but a moment before had, without any ap- 
parent reason, thrown him over. 

“And this,” he continued, bitterly, “comes after 
our engagement has been announced, after all the evi- 
dences of love and trust that you have shown me! 
Suddenly, without warning, you cast me off. Mer- 
rium,” he added, his voice visibly softening its tone, 
and the old look of deep tenderness coming back into 
his eyes," let me appeal to your heart. You are young, 
dearest, and practically alone on the world. fhen I 
came into your life and loved you, I offered you the 
ehelier of these strong, manly arms. As one who 
looks upon you not only as a lover, bat as a friend, do 
not allow your decision, I beg of you, to be a too hast 
one, In me you have some one to love and chefish 
you, some one to ~~ and direct your budding wo- 
manhood in the highest and noblest channels. With 
me you are safe. With me you have some one to 
stand as your protector throughont life. Tell me, my 
darling, have you thought of all this?” 

* I have indeed,” replied his ¢ ion, her int 
foce showing no change. “ Bat I was down to your 
jeweller's yesterday, and I think I prefer some one to 
love me who is willing to pay more than. fifty-two dol- 
lars and thirty-seven cents for an engagement ring.” 





__ 


He was an honest tramp. 

“I'm hungry, madam,” he said, “ but I scorns a lie. 
It ain't that I'm ont o’ work that's brought me to this ; 
it's that the work is out o' me. If you've got any 
plansy chairs that needs holdin’ down on windy days, 

‘m willin’ to earn the bite which yer purty face leads 
me to believe I'll git.” 


——.—— 


“IT can’t vote for Harkaway. I don’t like his face,” 

“ Well, my dear bog, write and tel] him so. He's so 
anxious to get votes, I've no doubt he'll change it to 
suit you.” z 

“T suppose,” eaid the old maid to Mrs. Motherby, 
“that your children show some signs in youth of 
what they will be when they grow up.” 

“ Yes,” said Mra. Motherby. “Jack will be an archi- 
tons think ; he is so fond of building houses with his 
blocks.’’ 

* And Tommy ?” 

“Well, I don't know about Tommy,” eaid Mre. 
Motherby, with asigh. “ He is ench a little yeller that 
I think he'll tarn out to be the Town-Cryer.” 

$$ —————— 
“ Why do you beg 7" asked the kind-hearted woman. 
“TI can’t help it, ma'am,” said the beggar. ‘ My 


wife’s a widder with five children, and they looks to 
me for support.” 



















“I maw? Seven eeew Tee Wace Sraeer, suT WHEN 17 COMES TER WaTERLN’ GTALKS I JEST 


grouon yeu Unoce Higua's i rt.” 


. lv short, you sell your literary war 


: NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
By Anne Wa ~ . 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The chief interest in the follow- 
ing notes by Miss Witherup lies in the marvellous fact 
that the fair young authoress has never been further 
gues a oukers, New York, than Hoboken, New 

ersey. , 


“ Although but an humble peasant, I am one of the 
highest born in ali the land,” said the Swiss to me. 

* How is that?” I asked. rt 

“1 was born on the top of Mount Blanc,” he replied. 
Gad 5 meow he lied, because that never happened to 
anybody. 


He was an honest-looking cabby, but appearances 
are deceitful, and I thought I would test him. It was 
on the Strand in London, ty oa the Charing 
Cross Station, bat I tended I didn’t know that. 

“What will you charge to take me to the Charing 
Cross Station ?” L asked, expecting him to say, “‘ Why, 
madam, it is only across the way!” This he did not 
say, however, > 

** Two shillin’, ma'am,” he answered. 

I thought I would wither him, so I said: 

““What? Just to cross the street 7” 

* Ah, ma'am,” he replied, ** but these street-crossin’s 
is werry dangerous.” 





At Chamouny I met a humorous pedagogue. 

*T also climbed the Matterhorn,” said he. 

“You mast have been tired when you reached the 
top,” said I. 

* Yes,” he observed ; “ and the worst of it all was I 
couldn't sit down. The peak is as sharp as a pin.” 


I had greatly admired the picturesque head-dress of 
our waitress at Iuterlaken, aud she was quite pleased. 

**1 don’t really see how you could put it up your- 
self,” said 1, as I looked at the intricate windings of 
her hair. 

“I did not,” she replied. “ My mother put it up for 
me.” And then ber eyes filled. “Alas!” she added, 
“she is dead now two years.” 


** What do you think of my French, Jules?” I asked 
of my Paris guide. 

** It ins vonderful, madame,” he replied, courteously. 
oe all my life before 1 never have heard anysing 
ike it.” 


* What do you ask for that plaque?” I asked of the 
Parisian shopkeeper. 

“ Sixty-five francs,” he replied. 

“Dear me!” I cried. “That's fearfally expensive. 
I conldn’t give more than ten for it.” 

“Madame,” said he, “1 vould not deesapoiut a 
ladee. You shall have eet for ten.” ‘ 

He was a sarcastic Eoglishman whom I met at Bin- 
gen on the Rhine. 

“1 do not like American writers,” he said, ‘‘ because 
they write aloug and alung and along, and when they 
think they have written enough they — *finis’ down. 

”y the yard.” 

“It is unfortunately true,” said [, ** But then, you 
know, we are not as advanced as you English. Sume 
day we shall sell it by the ton, as you do.” 


“ My !” said my rural countryman, as he gazed awe- 
struck at the palace at Versuilles. “1 wouder what 
this here must have cost ?” 

“Oh, about $3000,” Observed a fresh member of the 
party, with a wink at me. 

My rural countryman turned his sharp gaze upon 
the young man. 

| think you've made a mistake in the figgers, young 
man,” said he. “I kin see at least $5 2 more wort 
o’ work on them porch steps," 


While in St. Petersburg we encountered an Ameri- 
can who was consumed with thirst. 

* And I don’t know the vame of a blooming drink in 
their La e," he said, ruefully. 

“Blofft it oat,” observed a member of our party. 
“Go into one of these cafés and call fur what yuu 
want as if you knew all about it.” 

He did so, but be tried to speak Russian, as be did 
French, by the natural method. 

“ Viski,” he said to the waiter. 

“Certainly, gir. Scotch or Kye?” replied the Rus- 


sian. 
ee 


“I wish [ was a girl,” said Bobbie. 

“Why do you wish that ?" asked his father. 

“Ul, then I wouldn't have to bother about thinking 
what I'll be when I'm a man.” 

a 

“TIT thought you were a literary man,” said Dobbs. 
* Yoo told me you had written mauy books.” 

“So I have,” said the Fraud. * I'm a grocer’s clerk, 
and | have written books for many of the best families 
in Hicksville—grocer's books." 

—— 
She gave me back my letters, 
But, alas, she still remiss is— 
She hasn't offered to return 
One of my many kisses! 
quuseueipasaume 

“Is your father a Republican, Tom?” asked Mr, 
Hicks of little Tommie Bragdon 

“1 don't think so, Mr. Hicks,” 
think he’s a demo—a demagog.” 

a 

“Is there anything’else I can show you ?” asked the 
salesman, after he had taken down gouds for two hours 
aud a half, to the shopper who had bought nothing. 

* Yes,” said she. ‘if you will kindly show me the 
door, 1 will go home.” 


said Tommie. “I 


“*Humph !” said the wayfarer. “You want assist- 
ance, do you?” 

* Yea,” said the beggar. 

* Well, these are bard times, and I have very strong 
convictions on the money question, Are you for gold 
or are you a silverite ?” 

“Sir,” replied the beggar, “I am anything—but I 
have a feeling this evening that I’m a uickelite.” 

Me got it. 









Owner of apple-tree. “Vin stay nigut usne 
UNTIL YOU BOYS COME DOWN, AND—” 





Boys. “You wits, wey?” 


FROM THE NEW MOTHER GOOSE. 


Come, blow on your horn, 
Oh, little Boy Biue, 

For now no one else 
Will blow it for you. 


And those who to-day 

Don't blow their own born, 
Are likely to find 

A condition furlorn, 


—_—-_.>—-— 


**T see, now,” said Mr. Bullard, “ why they call the 
vestry the vestry.” 

“Why is it?” asked Mrs. Bullard. 

“Why, the members of the vestry have to put their 
hands in the pockets of their vests to pay up ex- 
penses.” 

-— so 


“IT want to start a school,” said Mr. Wiukley, “ and 
I've come to you for support.” 

“Ab!” said Mr. Jones. ** And what am I to sub- 
scribe—muney, pupils, or—ah—brains ?” 


oo 


“Tang it all!’ cried Hayseed of Kaneas, “did ye 
say ye hain’t milked th’ cows er fed th’ pigs, Bet«y 7” 

** Hain’t had th’ time, Silas,” she replied. “ Bin so 
busy tendin’ the baby.” 

“*Hamph!” said Silas. “ That baby ain’t no better 
‘’n a Eastern gold-bag, bein’ waited on all the time. I 
don't get a chance these days to talk pollertics ‘ner 
nothin’, what with his ristercratic notions about bein’ 
tended al! the time.” 


> 


Mas. WittiaMs (to boys who are playing ball in front 
of her house), “ If you boys don't go away from here 
I'll call that policeman.” 

wey. “Go ahead, He’s my father.” 


“AT HIS WIT’S END.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


SOME LANDMARKS OF NEWPORT. 
See illustration on page 758. 


HERE is a law in Newport which re- 
s@fves to the pedestrian the right of | 
way along the Cliffs in any direction. The | 
most beautiful of the places, therefore, when 
they touch the shore, are traversed by paths 
close to the water and open to any one wish- 
ing to use them. It is this law which has 
made the Cliff Walk possible—a path over 
the rocks, the lawns, and garden beds of the 
most sumptuous places in Newport on one 
side, the ocean breaking in ceaseless motion 
on the other. 
This path is a thorn in the flesh to many 
& property-owner who might otherwise have 
enjoyed undisturbed possession of some of 
the most beautiful coast-line in the country, 
and who now, after many a futile strug- 
gle against the inevitable, has yielded with 
stoic philosophy to the invasions of the 
tourist and holiday-seeker, idly strolling not 
two hundred feet away from favorite cor- 
ners of luxurious piazzas—piazzas furnished 
with every fine appointment and endless 
beautiful devices for keeping out the gaze 
of the curious, For every one who goes to 
Newport goes to the Cliff Walk. Young 


lovers are always there, and lovers of the 


sea, and those who are being quietly edu- 
cated to be one or the other, or both. The 
Cliff Walk, in fact. is for those who go afoot 


what the Ocean Drive is for those who find | 


their pleasure in horses or bicycles. 


The Forty Steps lead down from the foot | 


of Narragansett Avenue, an avenue on which 
some of the oldest and most substantial 
families in Newport have lived. Old New- 





porters will tell you of tragedies associated | 


with the ocean at the base of these steps, 


the sea rushing under sweeps with it what- 
ever it finds in its way, making no difference 
for those who were accidentally or intention- 
ally there, or for those whose heroism has 
prompted ‘a leap for the rescue of others. An 
iron rail now protects the visitor, but there 
were times before it was placed there when 
sad deaths took place that were never ex- 
plained. The last of these was that of a 
(Continued on page 760.) 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


IVORY 
SOAP 


IT FLOATS 


Those who think that imported 
soaps must be the finest, do not 
know that the materials for Ivory 
Soap are the best to be found any- 
where. The vegetable oil of which 
Ivory Soap is made, is imported, al- 
most in ship loads, from the other 
side of the world. 


Tue Procter & Gamace Oo., Ow'tr. 


WALTER BAKER & @ iro. 


ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760. 


BREAKFAST COCOA 
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Berk ASK FOR WALTER BAKER & CoS 
FAKFAST COCOA, 

“ave at DORCHESTER, MASS, 
IT BEARS THEIR TRADE MARK LA BELLE CHOCOLATIERE, 
on every CAN. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ~ 





HARPER'S BAZAR 





Absolutely Pure. 


A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in 
leavening strength.—Latest United States Government 
Food Report. 


Rovat Baxtnc Powper Co., New York 








Van _ *$ Boston Baked 
Pork and Beans 


~ iat with tomato 
sauce. Ever ready, pal- 
atable hot or cold. 

Choicest beans, juicy 
meat. Three sizes. 

Send 6c for sample can. 


VAN CAMP PACKING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 








MARIANI WINE-THE IDEAL FRENCH TONIC-—FOR BODY AND BRAIN. 


PRONOUNCED BY ALL WHO TEST IT, 
| ABLE—UNEQUALLED BY ANYTHING IN FORTIFYING, STRENGTHENING, REFRESHING.” 


where the rocks project over the water, and | 


Pee 


“MOST EFFICACIOUS, MOST AGREE- 


| WRITTEN INDORSEMENTS FROM OVER 7,000 PHYSICIANS. 











Write t0 MARIANI & CO., for Descriptive Book, 75 PORTRAITS, 


Pan: 41 Bd. Hausmann 
Lompor : 239 Oxford St 


62 W. 16th ST., NEW YORK. 








Indorsements and Autographs of Celebrities. 


that feeling of 
invigoration 
and 
contentment 

is heightened by 
drinking 

a glass of 


It is simply the pure and palatable 
nutriment of malt and hops. 


It is a vitalizer, a flesh 


builder and a strength giver—an invaluable addition 


to every family medicine 


chest. Nothing is so good 


for nursing mothers and invalids. 


Sold by All Druggists. 


Prepared by ANNEUSHS- BUSCH RbwINe ASS'’N, 


- Louis, 


Send for handsomely colored booklets and other reading matter. 


Y 
¢ 
Risin 
¢ 
. 


ANHEUSER-BUSc},), E 
e 


New York Depot, 24 and a7 West Strest. West Street. 


“tear ¢ dem belis a ringing, | 

sceneeatners 
The Whimes of Normandy could 
not excel in sweetness and pu- 
rity of tone 


Ne en 


BICYCLE BELLS 


The standard of excellence the 

wide world ye In 16 differ- 

ent one and pi deal- 
hem. 


The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Cono., U.S.A. 
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For Beautif: ying the C ‘omplexion. 
Removes all Freckles, F ‘an, Sunburn, Pimples, Liver 
Moles, and other imperfections. Not covering but remov- 
ing all blemishes, and permanently restoring the com- 
plexion to its original freshness. For sale at Druggists,or 
sent postpaid on receipt of 50c.Use | i 
MALVINA ICHTHYOL SOAP r 

25 Cents a Cake, To 


LEDO, o 


Sore EYES [)y ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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Chafing, 
DANDRUFF, 


Prickly Heat, 


Odors from Perspiration. 





Speedy Relief by Using 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap. 


‘It Soothes while it Cleanses.”’ 


Medical and Surg. Reporter 


PACKER MPG. CO., 81 Fulton St.,N.Y. 








Nearly a 
Million Housekeepers 


who use 





SILVER ON 
ELEC HT LION 


«i Once tried you'll so decide. > 
ELECTRO-SILICON is unlike any other 


P| silver polish. > 
Send for trial peat or box - 
«ill paid, 15 cts. It's sold everywhere. 


THE CLESTED-Gas808 co. 
2 John st, New York. 
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CARMEL # oa 





An Absolutely Pure Olive Oil Soap 
for 
Nursery, Toilet and Bath. 
Sold by druggists and grocers Imported by 
A. KLIPSTEIN & CO. 122 Pearl St . New York. 
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THE NEW YORK SUN on April 
11, 1896, said of 


HARPER’S 
PERIODICALS 


They are handsome and delightful all, and 
are as friends that one is glad to see. They 
please the eye; the artistic sense is gratified 
by them ; they overflow with varied material 
for the reader. They educate and entertain. 
They are the well-known and well-liked lit 
erary and artistic chronicles of the time. They 
are a credit to their publishers and to the dis- 
cernment of the public that approves them. 
May they continue to be as admirable as they 
have been and as they are. Better could hard- 
ly be wished for them. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
BOROTOEOHOROROEOEOHOROE 


gonen SCHROROROROROROHOROROROROROHOROE 
Soncuoncnencnencsencnenononenescnes 








HARPER’S BAZAR SUPPLEMENT 











The Cliff Walk. 











The Ocean Orive 





SOME NEWPORT LANDMARKS.—Drawn sy Max Kierrer.—{See Pace 757.) 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE DUKE OF YORK—AFTERWARDS KING JAMES IL. 


FRoM THE Parntine BY JOHN GREENHILL, IN THE DuLWicH CoLLEGE GALLERY.—[{See Pace 760.] 





(Continued from page 757.) 

little old maid, who had lived all her life in 
one house she loved. When some change of 
good fortune befell her, her solicitous rela- 
tives persuaded her to move into a better 
house, one that befitted her change of for- 
tune. She 
but the night before the final move was 
made the little old maid disappeared down 
the Forty Steps. But whether she slipped, 
or whether she meant to do something else, 
no one to this day has been able to tell. 

It was Bishop Berkley, shipwrecked on 
these shores, who gave the quaint old organ 
that now stands in Trinity Church. This is 
the church to which most of the conserva 
tive people of Newport go. The high square 
pews are still standing. Many of them are 
owned by some of the old people of the town, 
one generation inheriting from another. 
They bring quite a little revenue to many of 
their owners, who go away in summer and 
rent them to the visitors. On the outside of 
this church there was, until a few years ago, 
a curious old tablet recording in French the 
glories of some young officer of France. 
This was protected by a wooden door that 
fastened over it. Old Newport was dis 
mayed when some progressive spirit de- 
stroyed it. For Newport is most of all con- 
servative and forgives few changes. 


LOVE'S ECHO 
| ly caught the old divine refrain, 

And breathed it o’er and o’er again; 
Then whispered, “ Wand'ring far and wide, 
To late return at eventide, 

This song of love I still will sing, 

And all the summer air will ring, 

The echo reach your willing ear, 

Your heart's sweet answer I shall hear.” 


She strayed along that perfect day, 

The Cupids watching in their play; 

Their arrows pierced the startled air, 

The murmur lightly stirred her hair. 

She sank at last mid poppies red, 

The glowing color round her head; 

Across the flelds an echo rang, 

In vain for her the lover sang 

Alas, alas! the poppies red, 

The sleepy poppies near her head 
Mary R. BaLpwin. 


THE PORTRAIT OF JAMES I. 
BY GREENHILL. 


AMES STUART, the last king with an 
ey) English name who sat on the throne of 
England, is always represented in unfavor- 
able colors. Protestant fanatics and Whig 
rhetoricians vie with each other in abusing 
him. Yet England ought to be proud of the 
man who founded her naval greatness, and 
citizens of New York ought to remember 
the first English lord of this State, the Duke 
of York and Albany, whose titles superseded 
in the greatest city of the Western World 


and in the capital of the greatest State the | 
old appellations of Fort Amsterdam and Fort | 


Orange. Most of the portraits of this ill-fated 
descendant of a doomed race are by Sir God- 
frey Kneller, the fashionable painter at the 
court of his day. ‘‘I have painted him thir 
ty-five times and his wife thirty-five times,” 
said the artist in refutation of the rumor that 
his son, the old Pretender, was a supposi- 
titious child. ‘I know every line in them, 
and the child is his father and mother down 
to his very finger-nails.” The portrait which 
is reproduced in this number of the Bazar 
is not by Sir Godfrey, but by an English 


artist named Greenbill; it represents the | 
duke before is accession to the throne, and | 
is preserved in the gallery of pictures at | 


Dulwich College. Dulwich is unfortunately 
some distance from London, and is not usu- 
ally visited by strangers, for whom the Na- 
tional Gallery and the National Portrait Gal- 
lery are easier of access. It is, however, well 
worthy of a visit for its collection of Dutch 
paintings. The artist Greenhill, born in 1644, 
became a pupil of Peter Lely, and it is said 
that he copied Vandyck so well that a pic- 
ture of Killigrew by him could not be dis- 
tinguished from the original. Report also 
say that Lely became jealous, but this can 
hardly be true, as there is a drawing of Green- 
hill by Lely in the British Museum. Green- 
hill had a taste for drama, and took up his 
abode near Covent Garden, and there he led 
the life of what nowadays would be called 
a bohemian, but then ‘‘a merry roisterer,” 
the end being that he was found dead after 
a debauch, lying in the gutter, in the thirty- 
fifth year of his age. His melancholy fate 
was sung in fulsome strains by the notorious 
Apbra Bebn, who had carried on with him a 
most amorous correspondence. Greenhill’s 
portraits are of great merit, often indeed as 
good as those of Lely, and among his sitters 
were the Earl of Shaftesbury, the poet Cow- 
ley, the dramatist D’ Avenant, pat the phi- 
losopher Join Locke, who wrote some verses 
in his praise. The Dulwich collection con- 
tains a portrait of himself, engraved in Wor- 
num's edition of Walpole’s History of Paint- 
ing, and his likeness of the Duke of York. 
A portrait of Charles II. is of doubtful origin 
although attributed to him. 

Our engraving represents the duke with 
his own hair, and therefore earlier than the 
period when Mr. Secretary Pepys chronicles 
the fact that the duke appeared in a periwig. 
The face ie much more of a Stuart face than 
that of his brother Charles. 








yielded, much against her will, | 
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‘Ease for Mothers 
| Comfort for Children 





f YANKEE WAIST, 






Assets over $15,780,000. 


Great Bicycle 
Waist for Boys 
and Girls. 


Yankee No. 1, 50c. 
Yankee No. 2, 25c. 


Buttons don’t come off ; Button 
holes don't tear out 
solute freedom of motion. Pre 
vents round shoulders; saves 
strain on clothes, and will out 
wear two ordinary waists. Thou 
sands of mothers now using them 
and will not have any other, 
Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refunded. Free: 
If not sold by your dealer send 
us his name and so cents, state 
size wanted, and we will mail 
you our best waist and include a 
pair of hose supporters worth 80 





to the British re. The 





JOHN F. DRYDEN. President. 





SUPPLEMENT 


TRE 


| PRUDENTIAL 


STRENGTH OF 
CIBRALTAR 





Income $12,500,000. Surplus $3,300,000. 
A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


is vastly more Rapetont to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
pi Prudential insures men, women 
children. Write for descriptive literature. «© - + + + + + © © o 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 


Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 





eenta, free. 
For Plate Visiting Cards 
pan 4 style. Fine 

iC Invitationsand 

in style and 

ica 


4ise, our circular about poem 
contest where we offer the 
children @1,000 in gold. 


WM. H. BURNS CO., Mfrs., Worcester, Mass. 














| Rieger's Transparent Crustal Soap 


Delightful in use. 


Indispensable for the 


Beauty of the Skin. 
as SH 
Is a necessary adjunct to the 
fashionable toilet 
If not yet sold by your dealer sample 
cake will be sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of 40c. 


& CO. 


(Sole Agents for U.S. and Canada), 


CHICAGO, 





The Best Natural Aperient Water. | 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 





“The gentleness of its action 
makes it particularly adapted for 
women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle 
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In universal use. 
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Failure 

Does not attract the imitator. 

Success stirs him up. 

So when you are offered some- 
thing ‘‘Just as good,’’ ‘The 
same thing,’’ or ‘‘Better,”’ 

Remember— 

That on the face and back of 
every card of the famous DeLong 
Hooks and Eyes will be found 
the words: 


hump? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Also makers of the Cupid Hairpin. 

















Our Little Book— 
mailed free—tells 
why, and will in- 
terest you in our 


Leading Dealers will supply Our Goods. ~ 
Bradiey & Hubbard Mfg. Co., Meriden, Ct. 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
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In artistic beauty, excellence, | 

| and circulation is without a | 
rival. — Christian Work, New 
York, Nov. 28, 1895. 


HARPER’S 
WEEKLY 


$4 A YEAR - 10 CENTS A Copy 
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